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Early History of the American Alpine Club 


Howarp PALMER 


FTER two score years of abundant life, it is profitable to glance 

backward over the road and note the highlights that still beam 
through the vista of retrospection.* Particularly is this true of a 
club where a precarious adolescence has ripened into a sound and 
vigorous maturity. The story of such a dramatic transformation 
should be of interest in its own right. In any event it will not prove 
hackneyed to the new generation of climbers which has sprung up 
meanwhile and to which the colorful background of the club, the 
commanding personalities of the founders and the vicissitudes of 
earlier years must be a sealed book. 

At the outset, a word may not be amiss about the prospects for 
an alpine club current at the time of our début. They were not 
rosy. America was destitute of the mountaineering traditions and 
opportunities of Europe, so neither a general nor an avid response 
to the appeal of this highly-specialized sport could be expected. 
Precedents for guidance were lacking and several previous attempts 
to launch such clubs promptly failed. It was realized, therefore, 
that a different basis must be found if ours was to succeed. But 
what sort of a basis? Did enough real alpine interest exist in 
the country to support a club? How could it be reached? Would 
a pattern akin to foreign clubs flourish here? Such were the spec- 
ters that hovered over the early years as a kind of vague incubus. 
We resurrect them here simply to indicate that all was not smooth 
sailing and that our life story is a tale of winning our way through 
an uncharted sea. 





1It is a real gratification to present this paper by a member who has been 
an intimate participant in the activities of the club for more than three dec- 
ades: as Secretary for 6 years, as Councilor for 18 years and as Vice- 
president and President for 6 years —Ed 
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Unquestionably the obstacles confronting us have been more 
baffling than for other mountain clubs of the country. Almost 
without exception, they have possessed a definite focus of interest 
to sustain them, such as a summer camp, a compact group of mem- 
bers in a single city, or a region of suitable peaks close by. 

We, on the contrary, lacked everything of the kind. Our mem- 
bers, scattered far and wide, could attend the single function of 
the year, the annual gathering, only at a considerable personal and 
pecuniary sacrifice. The constitution itself consigned us to a 
peripatetic existence. It provided that the meetings should be 
held in different cities in rotation, each situated thousands of miles 
from alpine peaks and hundreds of miles from each other. That 
the club kept going at all in spite of these odds seems astonishing. 
That it took root and prospered, may be accounted something of 
a miracle.” 

To set the narrative in proper perspective, let us turn back the 
clock to 1901, the natal year of the club, and take stock of the 
situation then existing. We find mountain interest plentifully in 
evidence, but concentrated within rather narrow limits along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The Applachian Mountain Club had 
passed its majority and had rendered great service in thoroughly 
exploring and opening up our eastern groups. The Sierra Club, 
for almost a decade, had energetically pioneered in the Sierra 
Nevada. The Mazama Club of Portland, Ore., had climbed the 
Cascades for half a dozen years. But these clubs were not pri- 
marily alpine organizations. Still less did their existence mean 
that Americans as a people were alpine-minded. Actually they were 
far more Arctic-minded, for the expeditions of Peary, Greely and 
others had received wide publicity in the press and the perils of 





2 That these were not idle fears, is shown by Dr. Thorington’s research in 
Early American Ascents in the Alps, published by the Club in 1943. He 
finds that during the nineteenth century few Americans, not living abroad, 
went to the Alps solely for climbing. Prior to 1870 there was no American 
tradition in this sport, and earlier climbs by Americans were mainly con- 
fined to Mont Blanc, which was ascended by more than 100 of our nationals 
between 1819 and 1878, usually as a single sporting venture, never to be re- 
peated. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Americans be- 
came more catholic in taste, climbing generally throughout the Alps, but 
the number of their recorded ascents was trivial as compared with that of 
Europeans. Distance and finances had something to do with this, but there 
were few organizations in this country through which interest could be main- 
tained, and still fewer publications through which climbing information could 
be disseminated. 
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polar ice were vastly more real to the man in the street than those 
of glacial ice or cliff. 

As for winter indulgences, ski-trains had never been heard of 
and even the hardy snow-shoer was apt to be looked at askance. 
Nor could the wildest imagination, at the turn of the century, visu- 
alize the future customary week-end dash into the country by auto 
to polish off a rock climb near Boston or New York. One is shaken 
by the thought that the trusty “Model T” may have done more for 
the training of climbers than the sturdiest cayuse! 

Notwithstanding, by 1901, the seed of real alpinism had germ- 
inated on this side of the Atlantic. Far-ranging Appalachians had 
carried out climbing forays in the Canadian Alps: casually, in the 
early 1890’s, and more industriously between 1897 and 1900, when 
an officially constituted alpine section, numbering seven members 
existed in the Boston club. As a small printed leaflet, descriptive 
of the section, has been preserved in our club library, it may be 
worth a moment’s attention as a token of the trend of events. 

The expressed object of the section was “to encourage expert 
climbing of a distinctively alpine character.” Charles S. Thompson, 
who had first ascents to his credit in Canada and for whom Thomp- 
son Pass is named, was the executive officer and secretary. He 
belonged to the indefatigable trio of Abbott, Fay and Thompson 
which is commemorated by Mt. Afton in the Selkirks, the name 
being a combination of their initials. With Philip Abbot he 
believed strongly in the value of such an alpine section and a letter 
from Abbot to him on the subject, written only a few months before 
the former fell to his death on Mt. Lefroy (August 3rd, 1896), 
is in the club files. It will serve our present purpose to quote from 
this. 

The proper qualification for membership in the section should 
be, said Abbot: 

“Such experience as would enable one to become a member 
of a party in the Canadian Rocky Mountains which should climb 
without guides and do original work of medium difficulty. The 
practical use of the section will not be so much an appeal to vanity 
as the facilitating of getting properly qualified companions for 
climbing work. Although glacier work is the proper and normal 
test, we cannot apply it absolutely because there is considerable 
climbing in the country which is almost first rate and involves no 
glaciers. Therefore, I think we ought to commute glacier work 
for a somewhat greater amount of exploration in rock mountains 
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such as the Sierras and the Rockies, giving special credit here to 
the ability to:plan and lead. 

“I do not care if the section numbers only half a dozen at first. 
If we hold its standards up, we shall be the best, and indeed the only 
thing of the kind in the country and we shall grow as fast as the 
taste for mountaineering grows.” 


There in a nut-shell is a sound platform for an alpine club, 
drawn up five years before ours existed. Although Thompson 
later became an original member, it is doubtful whether this letter 
ever came to the notice of our founders. It is, however, an un- 
cannily accurate description of the policy actually adopted in later 
years by this club. Abbot’s untimely demise (he was only twenty- 
eight) cut short a mountain career of utmost promise. By ex- 
perience and natural aptitude he was an acknowledged leader, 
easily the best American expert of his time in mountain craft. 

Two other events of this period deserve mention as part of the 
background for a club. The first was the visit to the Canadian 
Rockies in 1897 of an English party of prominent climbers accom- 
panied by the first Swiss guide. This put the stamp of authority 
on the district as a fully suitable arena for serious mountaineering 
and emphasized the fact that Americans need not cross the ocean 
to climb alpine peaks. The second influence that operated to the 
same end was the publication in 1896 of the elegantly illustrated 
book Camping in the Canadian Rockies, by Walter D. Wilcox, the 
earliest of its type in this field. Two years before, with S. E. S. 
Allen and L. F. Frissell, he had accomplished the first ascents of 
Mts. Aberdeen and Temple, the latter being the initial ascent of a 
peak above 11,000 ft. in western Canada. These were the pioneer 
amateur climbs in the main range and the photographs secured 
presented graphic evidence of the grandeur and extent of the alpine 
territory to be explored. Undoubtedly definite credit must be 
accorded to the publications of Mr. Wilcox for precedence in at- 
tracting climbers and the public generally to this region. The 
present writer knows half a dozen persons who acknowledge that 
they first became thrall to the peaks through his books. 

During the ensuing lustrum, additional attention was focussed 
on the Canadian Alps by illustrated magazine articles, of which 
only the following need be mentioned here, two by Professor Fay : 
“Alpine Climbing in America” (Munsey’s, March, 1901) and 
“Mountain Climbing as an Organized Sport,” (The Outlook, June 
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7, 1902) and another by Edward Whymper, “A New Playground 
in the New World” published in Scribner’s for June, 1903, though 
the field work described was performed in the summer of 1901. 

It may be pertinent to consult Professor Fay’s second paper, if 
only to ascertain the opinion of the Nestor of our mountaineers 
respecting the outlook for the sport, as of 40 years ago. He was 
not sanguine. One gathers that he regarded true mountaineering 
as a thing of the past. The new Switzerland in Canada was “too 
remote to be availed of, save by the few,” he wrote, and as for the 
Alps, they were so hackneyed that “the British Alpine Club has 
developed a marked proclivity for exploration in the unknown por- 
tions of the earth, so that to be a mere climber confers only a 
secondary distinction among its members.” Later he states “the 
Alpine Club idea has undergone a manifold development. Even 
in England, the land of precedent, it is, as we have said, no longer 
quite the same.” There has arisen “a reaching out after the 
prizes that reluctant nature has hitherto kept concealed in the utter- 
most parts of the earth” where “the joy of first discovery is held 
superior to that of winning the laurels of a first ascent.” 

Rather wistfully he regrets “that the future will not witness a 
large return to genuine alpinism, worthy as it is of being fostered 
and helpful as it might become to society and the state.” 

We cannot regard these observations as other than puzzling. 
“The joy of first discovery” is commonly inseparable from a first 
ascent, not some abstract entity apart from it. And, in their attain- 
ment, both, almost invariably, involve the practice of genuine 
mountaineering. Be this as it may, his pessimism is plain. Since 
new climbs are exhausted, true mountaineering will fall by the way- 
side for lack of the chance to practice it. Repetition of old climbs 
will not suffice because they have become matters of rote. Such 
seems to be the line of thought, yet it can hardly be accepted as 
a satisfactory explanation of the mood. 

It is expedient to look a little farther, bearing in mind that 
the confessor of these gloomy views, within two years, was des- 
tined to assume the presidency of an infant alpine club and to dedi- 
cate a life-long devotion to promoting its success! The paradox 
may be resolved, we believe, by recalling that when he penned these 
lines, no one could have foreseen how, in the future, certain clubs 
of the continent were to popularize serious climbing and bring it 
within reach of the ordinary mortal. Such a thing had never 
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happened before. When they came along with their pack-trains 
and comfortable camps at the very base of great peaks, the bug- 
bears of suitable companions, experienced guides and costly com- 
missariat vanished at one stroke and anyone was free to indulge in 
the sport year after year to his heart’s content, under ideal conditions 
and at modest expense. From Maine to Texas, they changed the 
whole picture for the individual alpine aspirant. Once the system 
got into its stride, results built up like a snowball. Everywhere, 
“graduates” trained others and then plunged into the wilderness, 
particularly along the west coast, to seek the prizes which “reluc- 
tant nature” had provided there with such a lavish hand. Surely, 
no more telling demonstration of the great work accomplished by 
mountaineering societies can be had than the contrast between this 
picture and the one drawn by Professor Fay 40 years ago. 

One more passage, his admirable tribute to mountaineering, may 
appropriately be quoted here: “Its contempt of hardships, its ac- 
ceptance of a certain element of personal danger to be averted by 
judgment and coolness, its alluring invitation to conquest in which 
the heart need not harden as it exultantly strengthens in tenacity of 
purpose, render it not only the king of sports for strenuous man, 
but the one theoretically the best adapted to develop fearless lead- 
Professor Fay repeatedly stressed the special value of climbing 
to develop for the benefit of the state a staunch physique and moral 
stamina in the citizenry. 

As for the future of mountain clubs, he showed more confidence 
believing that they will “thrive as long as the interest in nature 
shall continue active.” When this wanes, they will follow suit, 
but the idea of a “return to nature” constantly recurs, given time 
enough, so such societies should be as permanent as any human 
institution. 


ers 


Tue First Decape, 1901-1911 


This digression has, perhaps carried us rather far afield, but 
the genesis of the club seems clearly to have been influenced, in 
some measure at least, by the matters discussed. They certainly 
suggest that the situation in this country was ripe for the establish- 
ment of an alpine society of some sort, even if its precise nature 
could not be forecast. From what was said on an earlier page, one 
would expect the initiative to emanate from Boston. Actually 
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however, the next stirring of the movement occurred in Phila- 
delphia. There, in the spring of 1901, Prof. Angelo Heilprin con- 
sulted a number of friends in the matter and on May 9th sponsored 
a gathering in the rooms of the Geographical Society to consider 
details of organization. Twelve were then enrolled as members. 
Following this, a brief printed circular was mailed to a list of pos- 
sible adherents. It mentioned the organization meeting just held, 
the twelve names then accepted and invited the recipient to join 
the association as a founder, 1.e., one who had come in before the 
adoption of by-laws. It also included a statement of objects and 
conditions of eligibility and was signed by Edwin Swift Balch, 
Harry Fielding Reid and Angelo Heilprin as a committee of or- 
ganization, the latter being chairman. 

By March 15th, 1902, enough favorable responses had been 
received to warrant further steps. Forty-five persons had signified 
their wish to become members. Accordingly, to facilitate official 
organization, a second circular was sent out on this date, accom- 
panied by a membership list, ballot and a slate of nominations for 
officers and councilors to serve until December, 1903. Formal 
adoption of the by-laws was deferred until the first general meet- 
ing should be held. This circular was signed by Prof. Heilprin as 
chairman of the committee of organization. Thus the first govern- 
ing body of the club was chosen. It was composed of the follow- 
ing: President, Prof. Charles E. Fay; Vice-Presidents, Angelo 
Heilprin and George Davidson; Secretary, Henry G. Bryant; 
Treasurer, William S. Vaux, Jr.; Councilors, Prof. Harry Fielding 
Reid, John Muir, Prof. Israel C. Russell and Dr. Harry P. Nichols. 

During the rest of 1902, canvassing continued and in December 
the initial booket* of the club was issued listing 45 names as 
“founders.” On January Ist, 1903 occurred the first business meet- 
ing of the council* and on the next evening the first dinner, held 
at the Colonial Hotel in Washington, D. C. The announcement 
had stated that the club dinner would constitute the meeting proper. 





8 This was the first public announcement of the formation of the club. It 
was welcomed by the British Alpine Journal in a short note (A. J., 21, 353) 
in the issue for February, 1903. Another note appears at p. 341 of the 
same volume. 

*See Secretary Bryant’s first printed leaflet and the mimeographed 
announcements of Bryant and Vaux. In the 1905 Booklet however, the 
report of the first meeting states that the first Directors’ meeting was 
January 2nd at 5.30 p.m. after which the Directors went to the Dinner. No 
reference is made to any meeting January Ist, 1903. 
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Nineteen members and guests attended, including Professors C. E. 
Fay, Angelo Heilprin, Israel C. Russell, Harry F. Reid, Herschel 
C. Parker, A. Lawrence Rotch, William H. Niles, William Morris 
Davis, Henry G. Bryant, Commander Peary, Admiral George W. 
Melville and General A. W. Greely. President Fay presided. 

With praiseworthy efficiency, Treasurer Vaux issued the 
first bills for dues in February, 1903, mentioning that the value 
of the club to members “must be largely in printed proceedings and 
reports.” Secretary Bryant had already circularized the members 
with an account of the Washington gatherings. It told of the 
initial meeting of the council, where all but two were present and 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, Sir Martin Conway, Douglas Freshfield, 
General Greely and Admiral Melville had been elected to honorary 
membership. The future work and scope of the club had been dis- 
cussed and a committee consisting of Messrs. Heilprin, Reid and 
Bryant had been appointed to consider the possibility of publishing 
a work, in parts, on the high mountains of America. 

This first dinner-meeting of January 2nd, 1903, at Washington 
may be considered to have launched the club on its career. Pre- 
liminaries as to aims, methods and eligibility had been settled; a 
constitution and by-laws had been printed; and a governing board 
of officers and councilors had been placed in office. A distinctive 
feature was the reception of polar explorers and glaciologists on a 
parity with mountaineers. The prominence of Arctic interest in 
the early years is shown by the presence of the following names on 
the roster of members: Bonsall (Kane expedition in 1853), Bridg- 
man (Peary Relief Expeditions 1899, 1901), Bryant (Labrador 
1891, Mt. St. Elias 1897), Greely (Greenland 1881), Melville 
(three Arctic voyages, first in 1869), Heilprin (Greenland 1892), 
MacMillan (Greenland, Crocker Land), Cook (Antarctic) and 
Peary. The latter attended many meetings of the club, first as an 
active and later as an honorary member. At the dinner of 1912 
Peary, Shackleton and Stefansson were present together. At one 
time six out of twelve honorary members were Arctic explorers.° 

Professor Fay once remarked: “At that initial meeting polar 
exploration was more in evidence than alpinism. We had at that 
meeting what certainly at the time was perhaps the most remark- 





5 The Arctic Club was still in existence, but the present Explorers Club 
did not come into being until 1905. In 1912 the Arctic Club terminated by 
merger with the Explorers Club. 
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able gathering of polar explorers that could be found in any country. 
Certain it is that the body represented the largest amount of Arctic 
suffering that could have been brought together at any table.” 

In looking backward, it is strange to realize that Professor Heil- 
prin could not properly qualify as a mountaineer by present stand- 
ards. Primarily, he was a scientist to whom mountains, as signifi- 
cant manifestations of nature, were objects for study rather than 
challenges to human prowess. Apparently his chief climbs were 
the four principal volcanoes of Mexico, which he ascended in 1890 
during the course of a three weeks’ visit. In 1906 he attained the 
top of Mt. Pelée in Martinique (his fifth ascent) and descended 
into the smoking crater, ascertaining that the strange tower which 
had been thrown up previously, was a solid block of rock. He was 
an authority on the Mt. Pelée disaster. In 1892 he commanded 
the Peary Relief Expedition to Greenland, where Heilprin Glacier 
bears his name. For five years he served as president of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Philadelphia and for some time was professor 
of geology in the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

An obituary resolution passed by the club specifically designated 
Professor Heilprin as “the founder of this organization” and stated 
that “it was owing to his initiative and sustained interest more than 
to any other one factor that this organization was instituted in 
1902.” The truth of these pronouncements has never been chal- 
lenged. Professor Heilprin’s devotion to the club was unremitting 
and he attended four of the five dinners held prior to his death in 
1907 at the age of 54. During this time he held the office of eastern 
vice-president. 

At the meeting of December 30th, 1907, a feeling tribute of 
respect was adopted, from which the following is taken. The 
present successful status of the club is largely due to the high aims, 
liberal policy and efficient standards advocated by him from the out- 
set. In his field-work in Mexico, Greenland and Martinique he 
exhibited the greatest enthusiasm and perseverance as a student, 
scientist and explorer and at the same time endeared himself to his 
associates by his modest demeanor and genial disposition. He was 
a sincere and gifted student of nature and one whose name will 
always be associated with the early history of this club. 

On the afternoon of December 31st, 1903, the first regular busi- 
ness meeting of the active members was held in New York City. 
The original officers and councilors were elected for another year. 
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The publication of a series of monographs on the mountains of 
America was authorized. The second annual dinner occurred in 
the evening at the rooms of the Aldine Association. Twenty-eight 
members and guests attended. The menu was graced with “Mt. 
McKinley pemmican” and salad “a la Goodsir.” President Fay had 
accomplished the first ascent of Mt. Goodsir during the summer 
and Dr. F. A. Cook, who was present, had attempted Mt. Mc- 
Kinley from the west. 

It may be gathered from what has been said that the birth of the 
society was not a spontaneous movement of numerous climbers to 
group themselves together. Rather was it a tentative effort by a 
few to discover whether leading personalities in the fields adopted 
by the club would wish to commingle once a year for dinner and 
discussion and thus constitute themselves a nucleus around which 
serious mountaineers and others could rally when and if they 
desired. The general pattern held in view-was that typified by the 
British Alpine Club, not the duplication of societies already in 
existence in the country. 

In conseqfience, the early annual gatherings were small and 
informal in nature. In the morning there was always a meeting 
of the council to pass on nominations and to formulate club policies. 
After this the directors lunched together, then joined the afternoon 
session of active members. Routine reports and business having 
been disposed of, papers and talks germane to the purposes of the 
club were given. The remainder of the time was spent in social 
enjoyment. The evening dinners were of similar character, but 
distinguished by more elaborate addresses descriptive of outstand- 
ing feats of exploration or climbing in all parts of the world. Post- 
prandial pleasantries were by no means the least enjoyable features 
of these affairs. Accounts of the sessions in the form of printed 
leaflets were subsequently sent to the membership by the secretary. 

Growth during the first decade was slow. By 1911 the list 
numbered only 80 members. No particular reason can be assigned 
for this, unless it was the comparative obscurity in which the 
club operated, and the fact that no membership drive had been 
undertaken. There was no dearth of climbing, but it tended to be 
individualized rather than general. A glance at the 1911 club 
register indicates that fewer than a quarter of the names had per- 
formed recent ascents. Perhaps the maturity of most of the mem- 
bers had something to do with it. At all events, club spirit abated 
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not a bit, even if it might reflect the joys of past climbing rather 
than anticipation of the future. It is a tribute to this enthusiasm 
that the same people undertook long railway journeys year after 
year to attend the meetings and thus nourish the life of the club. 

Passing reference may be made here to the fifth meeting, Jan- 
uary 7th, 1907, at the Explorers Club in New York. Notice was 
taken of the recent death of a distinguished founder of the club and 
a member of its directorate for the first six years, Professor Israel 
-C. Russell. He was a conspicuous figure in the mountaineering 
world of his time. In 1890 and 1891 he had carried out two 
audacious assaults on Mt. St. Elias, reaching an elevation of 14,- 
500 ft. when storms compelled a retreat. In the story of the con- 
quest of the mountain by the Duke of the Abruzzi in 1897, cordial 
tribute is paid to his “tenacious and often rash courage” and to the 
help which his explorations had been to the successful party. 
Russell furnished a notable example of the prodigies that could 
be accomplished by enterprise, persistence, contempt for hard- 
ships and by reliance upon common sense to offset lack of techni- 
cal experience. 

At the dinner Commander Peary, Dr. F. A. Cook, Captain Bart- 
lett, Prof. H. C. Parker and Belmore Browne were present with 
27 others, members and guests. Vice-president Heilprin occupied 
the chair for part of the evening. It was his last appearance before 
the club. Dr. Cook repeated his bare-faced fabrication about the 
ascent of Mt. McKinley the previous year. One marvels how any 
human being, let alone a professed sportsman, could have had the 
brazen effrontery to weave again, in such a presence, that specious 
tissue of falsehoods. This, of course, was before any public chal- 
lenge had been made to his claims, so the report of the meeting does 
not contain any hint of criticism. But we may suppose that some 
of the amazing incidents related, such as passing the night in a 
snow igloo at 16,000 ft. and in a niche cut in a 60° ice slope with 
only a tiny stove for warmth, caused many a raised eyebrow in the 
audience. A few years later his membership in the club was quietly 
terminated. 

Two gatherings of exceptional brilliance deserve mention in our 
chronicle at this point. The first was a dinner tendered to the Duke 
of the Abruzzi on May 28th, 1907, at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City. The Duke came to this country as commander of war vessels 
which the Italian government sent to represent it at the James- 
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town Exposition. Admiral Peary attended and met for the first 
time his successful rival for the prestige of “Farthest North”. Both 
made brief speeches. Cakes of clear ice, fashioned to resemble a 
mountain and illuminated from within by electric bulbs were a 
feature of the dessert course. Over the miniature peaks swarmed 
diminutive climbers in full and proper equipment. An elaborately 
engrossed address of welcome was presented to the Duke, who ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with his cordial reception.® 

Two years later, the Eighth Annual Dinner in Boston was con- 
sidered to have set the high-water mark for these affairs up to 
that time. Whether science, as exemplified by the eminence of 
those seated at the president’s table, or mountaineering as rep- 
resented by the company generally, be taken as the criterion, the 
occasion was an impressive testimonial to the position which the 
club had attained in its comparatively brief existence. The guests- 
of-honor were Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 
University and Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, the incoming and out- 
going presidents of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Prof. William Morris Davis, President of the Harvard 
Travellers Club, Dr. Harry W. Tyler, President of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, Prof. A. P. Coleman of the University of 
Toronto and Prof. W. H. Sherzer of Michigan. 

Reference was made by the presiding officer, Vice-president 
Fay, to the two great successes of the year by two of the club’s 
honorary members, the attainment of the North Pole by Com- 
mander Peary and the highest ascent made on a mountain, up to 
that time, 24,583 ft., reached on Bride Peak by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. Brief addresses were made by Professor Chamberlin, 
President Jordan, Judge Putnam and Professors Ernest W. 
Brown, W. M. Davis and E. C. Pickering. Dr. A. P. Coleman 
then favored the company with an illustrated account of his two 
attempts to climb Mt. Robson. Miss Dora Keen completed the 
program with an illustrated talk on the Southern Andes. This 
was one of the few occasions in the history of the club when a 
flashlight photograph of the company has been taken. 

Several other outstanding events of the period, which naturally 
received attention at the various meetings, may be mentioned. Be- 
tween 1902 and 1912 the Workmans were extraordinarily active in 





ae wording of this address of welcome may be found in Appalachia, 
xi, 256. 
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exploring the Himalayas. A record altitude for camps (21,300 ft.) - 
and a record altitude for women (23,260 ft.) were attained. The 
ascent of the north peak of Mt. Huascaran in the Peruvian Andes 
in 1908 by Miss Annie Peck, a club member, gave rise to ex- 
aggerated reports in the press respecting its elevation, some plac- 
ing it as high as 26,000 ft. At the Baltimore meeting of 1909, the 
club took action to clarify the matter by appointing a committee to 
examine and report upon it. Subsequently, an expedition was dis- 
patched to South America by Mrs. Workman to triangulate the 
peak. Two years later, the committee rendered its report, accept- 
ing the results of the triangulation as subsequently correct, i.e. 
21,812 ft. for the north peak and 22,182 ft. for the south peak. The 
latter was first climbed by a German party in 1932. 

Another topic of great contemporary interest were the attempts 
on Mount McKinley by club members. In 1903 Dr. Cook investi- 
gated the westerly side, and in 1906 claimed to have attained the top 
from the east. The storm of controversy which this provoked, 
raged for four years and did not subside until the Parker-Browne 
expedition of 1910 brought back cogent proofs of Cook’s mendacity. 
But even worse confounded was the McKinley muddle by the re- 
ported ascent of the mountain early in 1910 by the impromptu 
Thomas Lloyd party of Alaskan prospectors. Skepticism regarding 
this was common in mountaineering circles and perhaps even yet 
cannot be said to have entirely disappeared, though Dr. Stuck in 
1913 asserted that he clearly made out their flag pole on the North 
Peak. Per contra, the Parker-Browne-La Voy party of 1912, which 
had capital opportunities for observation, failed to see any signs of it 
through powerful glasses.’ 


THE SeEconp Decape, 1911-1921 


At the winter meeting of 1912, the congratulations of the club 
were extended to Messrs. Parker, Browne and Palmer, and to Miss 
Keen, upon their Successes in conquering Mts. McKinley, Sir Sand- 
ford and Blackburn, during the past summer. That evening Miss 
Keen gave the club an illustrated account of her arduous and thrill- 
ing ascent of the latter peak (16,140 ft.), where pack dogs ascended 





7 No attempt is made here to evaluate these claims, only to point the moral 
for a first ascent, which is: build a good cairn, take a good photograph on 
top or live a good life. On one of these grounds the verdict of posterity will 
be rendered. 
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lofty ridges and storms were weathered in snow caves—a notable 
accomplishment. Other speakers on this memorable evening were 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Admiral Peary, 
H. C. Parker and Belmore Browne. 

During the years which we are here considering, the late Justice 
Harrington Putnam of the Supreme Court of New York presided 
over the activities of the club. His term (1911-1913) may be 
described as a transition period, presenting few matters of a drastic 
nature to disturb its steady course. In June, 1911, he tendered . 
a pleasant dinner to John Muir at Hotel Manhattan, New York 
City, where 17 members assembled to do honor to our recent 
president in absentia. It was the only occasion which the noted guest 
met personally with the club. At its conclusion’ he was prevailed 
upon to take the floor, and once on his feet, treated the company 
to a delightful address dealing with his early career and extensive 
explorations in the Sierra Nevada. 

About a year later, Judge Putnam again entertained the mem- 
bers at a dinner in New York in honor of Mr. Henry F. Mon- 
tagnier, a distinguished American mountaineer, whose residence 
in San Remo, Italy, had precluded his attendance at any club 
gathering. A member of the A. C. (London), he had ascended 
more than 70 peaks in the Alps. He was noted as an authority 
on the literature of Mont Blanc and had assembled a magnificent 
mountaineering library, of over 4000 volumes, many of which were 
beautiful specimens of the bookbinder’s art. Of these he donated 
several hundred to the club during his lifetime and after his decease 
in 1933, 500 more came to us from his estate. In memory of his 
generous gift, the council voted that the club book collection should 
be known as “The Montagnier Library.” 

It is a satisfaction to recall that the club was able to render him 
some slight service in the troubled times of the last war, when the 
Italian government peremptorily ordered him to leave the country 
on the suspicion of being a spy! At that time his home was in the 
foothills of the Alps and his solitary rambles near the mountain 
frontier, in the possession of detailed maps of the peaks, did not 
look just right to a nervous government. 

He was forced to break up his home and remove his bulky 
library to Switzerland—a matter of no little difficulty under war- 
time conditions. He reported the affair to this club and at its 
request, the State Department at Washington made representations 
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to Italy on his behalf. The whole affair was a monument to the 
stupidity of autocratic officialdom. Within two years, Mr. Mon- 
tagnier was serving as general secretary of the Congress of 
Alpinism at Monaco, representing the British Alpine Club! 

That his interest in our society over a long period was deep, 
it is scarcely necessary to mention. His ambitions for its develop- 
ment were progressive and democratic. He visualized a great 
future for climbing on this continent and-in his letters continually 
urged the building up of a larger qualified membership, representa- 
tive of the whole country. Few men, if any, stood higher in the 
esteem of his contemporary fellow-mountaineers and few among 
our members have exerted a greater constructive influence upon 
the fortunes of the club. 

President Putnam was attentive to every circumstance that 
might contribute to the welfare of the club or to the encouragement 
of mountaineering. An original member, he served continuously 
on the council for a dozen years. Every good cause received his 
energetic support. When Rudolph Taugwalder, of Zermatt, be- 
came a cripple as a result of his heroism with Miss Annie Peck 
on Mt. Huascaran, he sponsored a subscription on Taugwalder’s 
behalf and, in conjunction with Mr. Benjamin F. Seaver, continued 
for many years unobtrusively to solicit aid for this worthy but un- 
fortunate guide. 

In 1914 occurred the death of the club’s second president, John 
Muir (1908-10). He had served on the council from the founding 
of the club until the latter year. It was his explorations in the 
Sierras and Alaska, and his studies of glaciers that brought him 
within the purview of the club. At the 1916 dinner, Prof. Henry 
F. Osborn spoke of his personal recollections of Muir from which 
the following particulars are taken. Mr. Muir exemplified tender- 
ness, idealism and indomitable personal force—the majesty of the 
human soul in overcoming difficulties. In the wilderness he was 
a superman. He held that the works of nature are the works of 
God. Writing was exceedingly arduous for him and was probably 
the hardest work he did. He owed much of his power of descrip- 
tion to his study of Milton, Carlyle and the Bible. Much of the 
latter he could recite from memory. 

One day on an Alaska-bound steamer, he was pointing out the 
beauties of the scenery and telling of his travels to an interested 
group of passengers. A man who could not understand such 
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enthusiasm for nature, interrupted, saying “Pardon me Mr. Muir, 
this is all very well, but how do you make your living?’ Non- 
plussed for the moment by the irrelevance of the question, Muir 
withheld his reply. Whereupon one of the ladies asked the ques- 
tioner what his own calling was. To the amazement of everybody, 
he replied that he was a horse-car manufacturer of Boston. A few 
days later, the same man again joined a group to which Muir was 
talking and inquired “Is that a bit of snow up there, or is it a 
glacier?’ Muir’s eyes twinkled as he replied “Yes, it is a glacier, 
and I wonder how the poor little thing makes a living way up there.” 

Mention of the Montagnier library on an earlier page for con- 
venience, has anticipated the order of events. His original offer 
was received by letter more than a year before that dinner and it 
had been officially accepted by the club in December of 1911, pre- 
ceding. The offer entailed far-reaching consequences, for the 
society possessed no quarters for housing so many books nor, as 
an unincorporated club, could it legally accept them. Accordingly, 
during the next few years, many possibilities were explored to find 
a suitable solution, and finally at the annual meeting of January 8th, 
1916, in New York, incorporation under the laws of Pennsylvania 
was consummated. 

The prestige of the Montagnier collection had enabled a con- 
tract to be concluded with the New York Public Library and the 
first corporate act was its ratification. All books of the club were 
to be deposited as a loan collection in a special room open to the 
public. An excellent lecture hall was placed at the disposal of the 
club together with a sumptuous office for meetings of the council. 
The Public Library thus became the headquarters of the society for 
the next 13 years and proved a valuable stimulus and impetus to 
our growth. Announcement was made at this time of the comple- 
tion of the library endowment fund, whose annual yield was to be 
devoted to the purchase of needed books. The principal, then 
amounting to $1025, was to remain in the treasury. It was raised 
entirely through the initiative and personal efforts of President 
Bryant. Seventeen members besides himself contributed. 

In this same year, the club decided to sponsor a project for the 
creation of an association of mountaineering clubs of North 
America. Invitations were issued to 18 societies which brought a 
most gratifying response and the scheme was declared operative on 
May 3lst, 1916. Mr. Leroy Jeffers, librarian of the American 
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Alpine Club, who originated the idea, was appointed general secre- 
tary and his office at the New York Public Library became the head- 
quarters of the bureau. Its aim was to accumulate, disseminate 
and act as a clearing house for information useful to the constituent 
clubs. A small, but valuable, bulletin of news and club statistics 
was distributed gratis each year from 1916 to 1926 when the ener- 
getic secretary lost his life in a deplorable aeroplane accident. 

In these ten years the bureau grew to include 71 organiza- 
tions possessing a combined membership of over 100,000 persons 
and having, in addition to out-of-door and climbing activities, a 
common interest in the preservation of natural scenery and the 
development of national parks and forests. It was at this time that 
our important collection of mountain photographs (4000 views) 
and lantern slides had its inception. Mr. Jeffers’ labors were of 
utmost value in expanding all these spheres of the club work.. 

At the meeting of December 30th, 1916 held in New York City, 
Mr. Henry G. Bryant’s term of office as president came to a close. 
Professor Fay was elected for his third term as chief executive 
at that time, his incumbency thus covering the war years of 1917- 
18-19, It is appropriate to recall that Mr. Bryant had completed 
15 years of continuous service on the board of directors, having 
filled the exacting office of secretary for the first nine years of the 
club’s existence and then becoming eastern vice-president for three 
years and finally president for a similar time. Fortunately, however, 
the club was not deprived of his unique knowledge of its affairs, for 
he remained on the board of directors six years longer, the entire 
span amounting to 21 years. 

As a lawyer, the club benefited frequently from his good offices. 
He carried through the difficult matter of incorporation practically 
single-handed. He prepared a brief history of the club for the 
proceedings of the Congress of Alpinism at Monaco in 1920. 

On an earlier page we have noted his zealous participation in 
the founding of the club. His solicitude for its welfare never 
faltered thereafter. By habitual attendance at meetings over the 
years, as well as by correspondence as secretary, he knew most of 
the members personally and thus served effectively in fostering 
club fellowship. 

Mr. Bryant liked to tell the story of his meeting with the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, while returning from his (Bryant’s) fruitless at- 
tempt on Mt. St. Elias. The Duke was resting on his yacht at 
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anchor off Yakutat village after a terrible night, spent among 
mosquitoes in his last camp on the shore near Malasapina Glacier, 
which by the way, the Bryant party had been the first to cross in 
its greatest width. Bryant did not wish to pass on, when they were 
so near, without tending his congratulations upon the Duke’s suc- 
cessful ascent of the mountain. The two parties were in the field at 
the same time, though hitherto widely separated. So Bryant went 
aboard and was shown into the cabin. The Duke reclined upon a 
locker, clad in flannel trousers and a sweater “so disfigured by 
venomous bites as to be totally unrecognizable,” as his book puts it. 
He said: “Mr. Bryant, I have conquaired ze Mt. St. Elias, but ze 
mosquitoes, zay have conquaired me!” 

The effects of the war began to be manifest at the gathering in 
Boston December 29th, 1917. The secretary, Major R. H. Chap- 
man, and others were kept away by military duties and attendance 
at the dinner was smaller than usual. Resolutions of solidarity 
had been communicated to the British and Canadian Alpine Clubs 
the previous year and now a similar inspiring message was en- 
thusiastically approved and forwarded to the French and Italian 
Alpine Clubs. Professor Fay congratulated the club on its success- 
ful continuance during these trying years and then proposed the 
resolutions to the clubs just mentioned, which read in part: “As 
fellow alpinists we are proud of their record of achievement .. . 
on the icy mountain barriers where alpinism has demonstrated its 
value in preparing armies for action above the snow-line. To this 
fraternal greeting, we would join the assurances . . . of our unshaken 
conviction of the successful issue of the cause of civilization. Our 
hearts are with you, our hands are joined with yours in a grasp 
more fraternal than ever before.” 

Admiral Peary gave a stirring address on the importance of 
the United States’ securing command of the air. Mr. Donald B. 
MacMillan then spoke of his journey in search of Crocker Land and 
of finding relics of Dr. Kane’s expedition of the ’40s. 

Owing to adverse conditions in 1918 it was deemed best to omit 
the annual gathering, thus causing the first break in the continuity 
of meetings since the inauguration of the club. A meeting of the 
council, however, was held in New York in March, 1919, and regu- 
lar sessions were resumed in that city on January 3d, 1920. Mr. 
Lewis L. Delafield was then elected as our fifth president. Mem- 
bership totaled 110, the largest hitherto. Climbing and exploration 
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by members were coming to the fore again, A. C. Tate reporting 
on a visit to the Wind River Mts. and the present writer describing 
the first mountaineering trip to Tonquin Valley, carried out by 
secretary R. H. Chapman, Allen Carpe and himself in 1919, where 
two first ascents were accomplished. Leroy Jeffers also told of 
his recent capture of the virgin N.E. peak of Mt. Moran in the 
Tetons. 

The record must here commemorate .the untimely death of 
Major Robert H. Chapman, secretary of the club since 1917, which 
occurred some days subsequent to this meeting. He had been 
stricken in the epidemic of influenza that raged in 1918 while on 
active duty and had not completely thrown it off. Notwithstand- 
ing, his loyalty to the club brought him from Washington and he 
performed his duties as secretary at the meeting so bravely that no 
one suspected his illness, which took an acute turn the next day 
and presently proved mortal. We pay a feeling and respectful 
tribute to his full measure of devotion. Being for many years a 
member of the U. S. Geological Survey and Superintendent of 
Glacier National Park, the Geographic Board bestowed his name 
upon a mountain in that scenic domain. His map of the Northern 
Selkirks, produced as a labor of love, in conjunction with the 
present writer, and published by the Canadian government, may 
perhaps fittingly be recalled here, since it evidences his keenness 
for exploration and has never been superseded. 

This sudden loss of a secretary produced a crisis in the very 
heart of the club, for its papers and records reposed at his home 
in Washington and without them the council was helpless to con- 
duct business. It so happened that one of our former secretaries 
was in Washington at the time and he stepped into the breach, con- 
sulting several officials and leading members by wire. With author- 
ity thus secured, Mr. Walter D. Wilcox of that city was prevailed 
upon to assume the office, to the great satisfaction of all. The club 
files and records, which filled a taxicab, were at once transferred 
to him and so the most awkward contretemps of our history was 
settled with dispatch. And there was the further gratification that 
a name so respected wherever the Canadian Alps are known, should 
become an officer of the society most closely identified with their 
exploration. Mr. Wilcox continued as secretary for six years, 
during which time the office was distinguished for its efficient ad- 
ministration and for the excellence of its printed reports. 
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Tue Tuirp Decape, 1921-1931 


An association of the American members of the Alpine Club 
(London) was formed in the spring of 1921 in New York. We 
refer to it here because it brought together a group of experienced 
climbers who, in many cases, had not been known, to one another 
and who had lacked any contact with the American Alpine Club. 
During its seven years of activity it contributed importantly to our 
ranks, including two men who later became presidents. 

The summer of 1921 witnessed one of the most deplorable 
tragedies in American mountaineering. Dr. Winthrop E. Stone, 
President of Purdue University, while climbing with his wife, both 
members of the club, on Mt. Eon, a satellite of Mt. Assiniboine, fell 
to his death from near the summit. The pair were unroped and 
Mrs. Stone did not witness the fall, but the cause may have been the 
treacherous looseness of the rock or possibly an attack of vertigo. 
Mrs. Stone, though unharmed, found it impossible to return alone 
and remained at a considerable elevation on the exposed mountain- 
side for the next seven days. She was thinly clothed and without 
food, but secured a little water. 

Owing to the distances involved, perhaps 50 miles from Banff, 
and the almost uninhabited wilderness, a rescue party could be 
organized only with greatest difficulty, but Mrs. Stone was finally 
found by Rudolph Aemmer, Swiss guide (and William Peyto), 
who carried her bodily for five hours down the mountain. After two 
more days of privation and trial they reached a suitably-provisioned 
camp. Miraculously, Mrs. Stone suffered no permanent ill effects. 
It took over three weeks to find and transport Dr. Stone’s remains 
to Banff. 

The heroic exertions, remarkable feats and severe hardships 
shared by the large rescue party, moved the club to raise a fund in 
their behalf. It was also voted to award resolutions of commenda- 
tion to individuals who had especially distinguished themselves in 
this unprecedented catastrophe, namely Rudolph Aemmer, Edward 
Feuz, Jr., Conrad Kain, Constable Pounden and William Peyto. 
A further resolution of appreciation was adopted and sent separ- 
ately to seven others. The subscription yielded $545.00 and was 
divided among eleven who had unselfishly left their regular em- 
ployment to render aid. For further comment see page 194. 
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At the meeting in Boston January 7th, 1922, President Dela- 
field remarked: “The most noteworthy achievement of the club 
during the past year has been the publication by two of its mem- 
bers of A Climber’s Guide to the Rocky Mountains of Canada.” 
The work had been initiated by Dr. J. M. Thorington, who pre- 
sented a manuscript to the club for completion and publication. 
This the Council authorized, and, at its request, the present writer 
became joint author and editor and saw it through the press. The 
volume was published in the fall of 1921, and has since passed 
through three editions. The meeting accorded the authors a rising 
vote of warmest thanks and appreciation. 

The annual gathering at Philadelphia on December 29, 1922 
concluded President Delafield’s triennium as executive officer. It 
was largely concerned with the smoothing out of post-war diffi- 
culties and with re-orienting the club to a new period of usefulness. 
His wise counsel was most potent to this end. Not a little of the 
success of immediately ensuing years is to be attributed to the solid 
groundwork then laid. In the field, A. C. Tate accomplished the 
first ascent of Gannett Peak (13,785 ft.), the culmination of the 
Wind River Mts., and Mrs. L. R. Frazeur and Miss Winona 
Bailey attained all four summits of Mt. Olympus in Greece, being 
the first women to do so. 

We have now reached the place in our chronicle where signs of 
impending changes may be detected. During the early 1920's mat- 
ters moved along in their usual steady course. Attendance at the 
dinners averaged arount 40 and membership increased about half- 
a-dozen names a year. But 1924 witnessed the beginning of a 
marked up-surge. The next several dinners more than doubled 
in size and elections of new members tripled. Between 1922 and 
1926 the club increased 25 percent, to 152 and at the dinner of the 
latter year attendance numbered 98 which was only a little better 
than the average for the five succeeding years of the decade. A 
large measure of credit for this influx of new blood must be at- 
tributed to the energy of President Harry P. Nichols who had 
made increased enrollment the keynote of his term of office (1923- 
1925). In 1931, the close of the ten-year period, membership totaled 
210 names ; the club had almost doubled in size. This gain, coupled 
with favorable conditions in the field, resulted in the attainment of 
a record high for American mountaineering of the time. 
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Doctor Nichols was the last of our founder-presidents. We need 
not dwell upon his important work in strengthening the club be- 
cause it has been described so recently in the JourRNAL (1941). For 
a score of years, he was a familiar figure at the dinners, where he 
radiated stentorian heartiness and personified the perennial vigor of 
the mountaineer. 

It was in 1923, the beginning of his term, that intensified climb- 
ing became manifest. In that year, in the Canadian Rockies, ten 
club members accomplished twelve major ascents, of which nine 
were “firsts.” Of these may be noted the North Twin, the highest 
peak remaining unclimbed, and Mt. Clemenceau, the highest of the 
range to be captured by a party of amateurs. In 1924, 16 members 
participated in 27 “firsts” in Canada and three in the U. S. This 
constituted an unprecedented record of achievement. Outstanding 
were the ascents of Mt. Geikie in the Rockies and, in the Cariboos, 
of Mt. Titan.’ But this is getting ahead of the story. More about the 
climbing of this period will be offered on a later page. 

An occasion of unusual interest to mountaineers, was the visit 
of George Leigh Mallory to this country in 1923. The New York 
members of the club arranged a dinner in his honor at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on January 31st at which President Nichols presided. 
Resident members of the Alpine Club (London) were also invited, 
so it was a notable company that assembled to greet the distin- 
guished member of the two expeditions to Mt. Everest. Mr. Mal- 
lory told of the general problems encountered and particularly of 
ascents made with and without oxygen. His remarks were deeply 
fascinating to the audience composed almost wholly of experienced 
climbers. Heart and lung tests made that same morning on the 
speaker disclosed that he possessed a far greater capacity in these 
organs than the average man. He was elected an honorary mem- 





8 The writer desires, by way of extenuation, to explain that the climbs 
and expeditions mentioned herein are either very exceptional in nature, or 
more often, of historical significance. Not the least reflection is intended 
upon ascents which are omitted. Strictly a club history is not concerned 
with the independent climbing of members. Yet as a practical matter, some 
reference can scarcely be avoided, especially when the expeditions have been 
the subjects of talks before the club. Even of these, however, limits of 
space have compelled omission of the greater part. As regards the Canadian 
Alps, if he should seem unduly partial, it is only because their development 
has been from the very beginning so closely associated with the club as to 
constitute an integral part of its history. Any other course would do violence 
to its traditions. 
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ber of the club later in 1923. News of his tragic loss on Mt. 
Everest in 1924 touched with especial poignancy those who had 
been privileged to meet him at this dinner. 

In 1923 the project of an expedition to ascend Mt. Logan, the 
culminating peak of Canada, was brought to the attention of moun- 
taineers by. the appointment of a committee in the Alpine Club of 
Canada to consider the matter. Owing to the remotness and mag- 
nitude of the mountain, the problem bristled with difficulties such 
as the ascertaining of a good line of attack, the selection of proper 
personnel and the finding of a way to finance the cost. 

During the ensuing year, the enterprise took on a more definite 
cast by reason of a journey to the mountain made in the spring of 
1924 by Capt. Albert H. MacCarthy, formerly of the United States 
Navy, who had accepted the post of leader. The estimated cost 
was put between $11,000 and $12,000. To raise such a sum it was 
recognized that a more than localized appeal must be made—that 
the project to succeed must in fact become international in charac- 
ter. Several sister clubs in the United States and England were 
approached in the matter, including our own. 

Early in 1924, a token appropriation of $1000 was authorized 
by the council of the American Alpine Club and later, following 
receipt of an invitation to send a representative on the expedition, 
a finance committee made up of Henry S. Hall, Jr., J. Monroe 
Thorington and Benjamin F. Seaver was appointed to conduct 
an energetic campaign for funds. In September they issued a 
printed circular sketching the situation to date, and stressing the 
urgency of a prompt response so equipment and supplies could be 
purchased for early shipment to Alaska. 

At the October council meeting a second committee consisting 
of Lewis L. Delafield, William S. Ladd and Howard Palmer was 
appointed to advise with Captain MacCarthy in selecting one or 
more American climbers and in other aspects of the undertaking, 
the number to depend upon the amount subscribed. In December 
the committee sent out a bulletin to the members of the club, ex- 
plaining fully the status of the expedition, detailing its plans and 
requesting suggestions of names qualified for the climbing party. 
At the anual meeting in January, 1925, it was able to announce that 
Mr. Allen Carpe would be the special representative of the club. 
On April 1st a final bulletin was distributed, listing the sources 
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and amounts of the funds subscribed, the personnel, plans, pro- 
visions, equipment and prospects of the expedition. The total 
raised by the American Alpine Club canvass was $1919, with about 
$500 more from members sent directly to Canada, making $2419 
in all. This matched almost exactly the sum raised in Canada, so 
the two clubs were truly joint partners’ in the splendid adventure. 
British contributions amounted to $1000 and the balance was 
made up from miscellaneous sources. 

As might be expected, Mount Logan dominated the meeting of 
January 9th, 1926. This was by far the most important project 
which the club had ever sponsored and into it, it had thrown its 
whole strength, not only in the way of planning and organization, 
but also by allotting its best climbers and utmost financial aid. No 
impropriety need be felt in stressing our part, least of all in an 
intimate history such as this, because our participation was every- 
where acknowledged to have been the sine qua non of success. 
Moreover, the very solid work devoted to the enterprise was not 
realized by the members generally. The printed circulars carried 
no hint of the voluminous correspondence conducted, of the confer- 
ences held, or of the difficulties in securing unified action between 
persons on opposite sides of the continent. 

Dr. J. W. A. Hickson, President of the Alpine Club of Canada, 
speaking at the dinner, paid a warm tribute to the Herculean 
labors of Captain MacCarthy, in personally exploring a route to the 
mountain in the spring of 1924 at his own cost—a 44-day back- 
packing journey covering 550 miles. In February, 1925, he re- 
turned to Alaska and, under trying winter conditions, spent over 
two months freighting in supplies for the climbing party by dog- 
team. After returning from this fatiguing trip of several hundred 
miles, there remained only a fortnight for recuperation before the 
expedition itself took the field. In all of this work his fidus 





® Anent this traditional friendship, it may be recalled that back in 1905, 
the American Alpine Club changed its constitution to permit the formation 
of a Canadian section and that the printed “Appeal for a Canadian Alpine 
Club” dated Winnepeg, November 30th, 1905, which brought about the creation 
of that club in March, 1906, advocated the establishment of such a section, 
if sufficient support for a purely Canadian organization was not forthcoming. 
One paragraph of the circular read as follows: “Please bear in mind that 
the initial object in view is to become allied to an already formed and active 
alpine club that has won its spurs; but that, when strong enough, with some 
record behind us, there is no reason why we should not stand on our own 
merits.” A copy of the circular is contained in the Bryant scrap-book in 
the club library. 
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Achates, Andy Taylor, participated, and this painstaking prepara- 
tion was the cornerstone of eventual success. 

At the dinner, Allen Carpe showed four remarkable reels of 
film taken at elevations from 14,000 to 19,850 ft. on the mountain. 
This is the highest ground elevation at which such pictures had 
ever been taken, except on the Mt. Everest expeditions. Carpe’s 
accompanying talk was a model of its kind—studied and convincing, 
without undue embellishment. . 

A few months later, to record its admiration for this splendid 
achievement, in which Captain MacCarthy displayed conspicuous 
enterprise, energy and determination, the American Alpine Club 
presented to him, as leader of the expedition, an engrossed reso- 
lution. 

The following season Captain MacCarthy carried out a phe- 
nomenal campaign in the Alps, ascending nearly 100 of the leading 
peaks in the Zermatt, Chamonix and Bernese Oberland districts. 
These, added to his galaxy of Canadian first ascents, produce a 
total which stamp him as one of the great mountaineers of his 
time. 

The work of delvers into the literature of mountaineering is 
sometimes regarded with a touch of scorn by rugged enthusiasts 
for crag and glacier, but in any rounded account of our past, 
pertinent products of their pens assuredly deserve mention. Eng- 
land has taken just pride in its roll of literati: Freshfield, Mumm, 
Ball, Coolidge (whom we also claim), Conway and others, who, 
in addition to their climbing, have produced scholarly treatises. 

Among us few such have lived; perhaps only one whose interest 
in mountains inspired time-consuming investigations into their 
literature before doing more than dabbling in mountaineering itself. 
Allen H. Bent of Boston was elected to the club in 1914 on the 
basis of literary qualification alone. In the obituary, read at the 
meeting of 1926, allusion was made to his painstaking researches 
which resulted in his book A Bibliography of the White Mts., pub- 
lished by the A. M. C. in 1911 and in such special articles as the 
following published in Appalachia: “Early American Moun- 
taineers” (1913), “Indians and The Mountains” (1915), “The 
Mountaineering Clubs of America” (1916), “The Literature of 
Mountain Climbing in America” (1918) and “Early Appalachian 
Climbers in the Canadian Alps” (1926). When past the age at 
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which such enthusigsm is wont to kindle, he built up a goodly list 
of ascents, including a “first.” 

Other devoted spirits of the same sort could be cited in this 
connection, but happily they are still with us and the literature of 
such regions as the Canadian Alps, the Sierras, Alaska and Colo- 
rado, for instance, will benefit increasingly by their attention. 

Commencing about 1924, members of the club, with the hearty 
approval of the council, promoted the formation of mountaineering 
clubs, at Harvard, Yale and Princeton. The former was the first 
to be launched, the initial dinner being held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, in April, 1925. This club has flourished and now numbers 
165 members. Five excellent illustrated bulletins have been pub- 
lished and a cabin constructed on a spur of Mt. Washington. At 
Yale a club was started in 1928 with some 30 members. Such socie- 
ties perform valuable service in advancing the acquaintance and 
education of undergraduate mountaineers. 

At the dinner of December 29th, 1926, Mr. Noel E. Odell of the 
1924 Mt. Everest Expedition was the guest of honor. His first- 
hand recital of its experiences, including the final and tragic phase 
wherein Mallory and Irvine lost their lives, was followed by the 
company with close attention. In his introduction, President 
Palmer alluded to the speaker’s unequalled record for continuous 
climbing at really high altitudes and to his remarkable physique 
which suffered little from the strain, even after sleeping eleven nights 
at 23,000 ft., during which time he went twice to 26,800 ft. After 
this Mr. Allen Carpe, with the aid of moving pictures, described 
the attempt on Mt. Fairweather, made by himself and Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Ladd in 1926. 

At the afternoon meeting preceding this dinner a movement to 
raise an endowment fund by subscription for the purpose of sup- 
porting a club headquarters in New York City was decided upon. 
Subsequently, the president appointed five regional chairmen to 
canvass members in the several districts into which the country 
was divided. During the next several years remarkable enthusi- 
asm and support were manifested, with the result that by March, 
1928, $9450 had been subscribed by forty-one members. The 
council voted to continue the drive through 1929. At the meeting 
of January 30th, 1930, a grand total of $18,360 was announced, 
but this included $6000 of bonds, which later proved worthless, so 
the principal had to be scaled down to $12,360. 
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As soon as the success of the Club Room Endowment Fund 
was assured, efforts were directed towards finding suitable quarters. 
These finally materialized at the new building of the Explorers 
Club on 110th St., New York City, where an attractive room was 
leased for three years, beginning December Ist, 1928. The club 
remained at this address for almost four years, moving to its 
present quarters, 140 East 46th St., November 15th, 1932. The 
change was necessitated by the sale of the building and the removal 
of the Explorers Club to another location. Our association with 
the latter club was a happy one. Their superb library, assembly 
hall, lounge rooms and restaurant service afforded an ideal solution 
of our headquarters’ problem. The homelike atmosphere and easy 
facilities for local meetings materially promoted club fellowship. 

Other changes were also inaugurated at this period. The council 
was increased from four to six, with rotation of two members each 
year. Dues, to cover the extended privileges and founding of an 
annual periodical, were raised to $10.00 for all new members and 
the contract with the New York Public Library was discontinued, 
the books, photographs and other club property being transferred 
to our new premises. 

Most of these matters were settled at the annual meeting held 
January 19th, 1929, in the lecture hall of the Explorers Club where 
our rooms were opened for the first time. A new slate of officers - 
and councillors was elected including Dr. William Sargent Ladd, 
president, and Daniel Underhill, secretary. They succeeded the 
present writer and the late Henry B. Schwab, who retired to the 
council. This meeting also marked the end of Benjamin F. Seaver’s 
term as treasurer. He had served in that capacity for nearly twelve 
years, longer than any other occupant of the office, and his con- 
scientious devotion to the club had been universally recognized. 
Although an important part of Mr. Schwab’s services was ren- 
dered at a period subsequent to this chronicle, his capable and 
energetic work as secretary (1926-28) must be noticed here. 
Entertaining high ideals for the club, he willingly shouldered any 
burden necessary to realize them. Having climbed extensively 
in the Alps, he brought to our board a familiarity with continental 
conditions which proved most helpful. 

The policy of the club directorate favoring local gatherings of 
members in various parts of the country found expression in the 
first western dinner, held May 6th, 1927, at the Faculty Club in 
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Berkeley, California. Francis P. Farquhar occupied the chair and 
fourteen members attended. In April, 1929, a similar informal 
meeting of Pacific Coast members was held at the same place. 
These enjoyable affairs were the precursors of a series which 
occurred in succeeding years in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. It is believed that they will become a regular 
feature of club life when the number of members in any given 
section becomes large enough to warrant the formation of a local 
group. 

A noteworthy event of this period was the founding of the 
American Alpine Journal. It came about quite spontaneously. 
For some time, the club had felt the need of its own organ, but 
lack of an editor had proved an insuperable stumbling block. 
Chance mention of this fact by President Palmer at one of the 
council meetings prompted Allen Carpe to remark that he would 
undertake the first issue, but without any commitment for later 
ones. The council accepted the offer at once and voted to estab- 
lish an annual club periodical. On March 24th, 1928, it appointed 
an Editorial Board, consisting of the present writer, Helen I. 
Buck and Allen Carpe, the latter being chairman. The matter 
was pushed energetically, Carpe shouldering the lion’s share, and 
in the early summer of 1929, the first number was distributed to 
members. It has been continued annually ever since. Palmer 
acted as editor from 1930 until 1933, after which which Dr. 
J. Monroe Thorington assumed the office, having at the present 
writing completed ten years of notable service in this capacity. 

We may now complete the partial list, begun on an earlier 
page, of important mountaineering expeditions, carried out by 
members, in the decade under review. In 1925, the great achieve- 
ment was the conquest of Mt. Logan (19,850 ft.) by a party con- 
sisting of A. H. MacCarthy, H. F. Lambart, W. W. Foster, A. 
Carpe, N. H. Read, R. M. Morgan, H. S. Hall, Jr. and A. M. 
Taylor. Two months were passed in a belt of perpetual snow and 
ice, 16,000 ft. in vertical dimension, with hardships testing the 
limits of endurance. 

The following year, 1926, brought a new field of action into 
prominence in the mountaineering world. The Fairweather range in 
S. E. Alaska was visited by two parties of climbers for the first 
time. In June, Allen Carpe and William S. Ladd, with A. M. 
Taylor landed on the open shore of the Pacific Ocean and attacked 
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Mt. Fairweather (15,200 ft.) by way of the N. W. glacier. At 
an elevation of 9000 ft., they met insuperable obstacles and were 
forced to return. Later in the summer, on the E. side of the 
range, W. O.. Field’s party, of which Taylor was also a member, 
investigated the approaches to the mountain from several points 
on Glacier Bay. During the season of 1926, 129 climbs were ac- 
complished by 26 members, not counting those of Captain Mac- 
Carthy already mentioned. First ascents of Mts. Fryatt, Lapensée 
and Throne were carried out by the presidents of the Canadian 
Alpine Club and the American Alpine Club, climbing together: 
Dr. J. W. A. Hickson and the present writer. 

In 1927, a fruitful two months’ expedition was carried out 
in the Canadian Rockies by A. J. Ostheimer, from Jasper to the 
Columbia and Clemenceau areas wherein 30 peaks surpassing 
10,000 ft. were ascended, of which 25 were first ascents. The story 
of this exploit was related at the club dinner of January 14th, 1928, 
in New York. 

The outstanding event of 1929 was the guideless ascent of 
Mt. Sir Alexander, 70 miles N. of Mt. Robson, by Newman D. 
Waffl, A. J. Gilmour and Helen I. Buck, an account of which was 
given by Dr. Gilmour at the meeting of January 11th, 1930. 

For the next two years the scene shifts to Alaska where in 
1930 the first ascent of Mt. Bona (16,421 ft.), the fourth highest 
mountain in Alaska, was accomplished by Allen Carpe, Terris 
Moore and Andrew Taylor in the course of an exacting expedition 
of a month. In 1931 the same party under the leadership of Dr. 
William S. Ladd got to within 300 feet of the top of Mt. Fair- 
weather by way of the south ridge before a gathering storm drove 
them back to their tiny 9,000 foot camp. Conditions being worse 
the next day and provisions being too scanty for four to out-last a 
protracted storm, Ladd and Taylor descended to the base. This 
enabled Moore and Carpe to weather a four-day blizzard and finally 
to win through to the summit. Carpe pronounced it the most diffi- 
cult snow and ice ascent he had ever made—and this after both Mt. 
Logan and Mt. Bona. 

The year 1931 marks the ending of Dr. Ladd’s term as presi- 
dent. He brought to the office a deep-seated conviction as to the 
merits and possibilities of the club and put his shoulders behind 
the wheels to translate these ideals into accomplishment. The open- 
ing of the new headquarters and the complete reorganization of the 
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library were brought to pass under his inspiration, by local mem- 
bers, working devotedly over many months. And, it may be 
added, not without an occasional dipping into their pockets, at 
critical junctures, as well. Transfer of the management of the club 
to younger shoulders was completed at this period and, ever since, 
the council has consisted mainly of active contemporary moun- 
taineers. 

So we come to the close of the third decade of the club’s exis- 
tence. As we have seen, it was marked by robust development in 
all departments. The general functioning of the society did not 
alter, but ampler resources permitted more to be done for the mem- 
bers. Moreover it witnessed a better realization of the club’s prime 
function, namely, the promotion of climbing by providing frequent 
opportunities for members to meet each other and to hear notable 
exploits of the craft reported by word and screen. Finally, the 
larger membership increased the power of the society to influence 
external matters such as National Park policy, the training and cer- 
tification of mountain guides, the adoption of distress signals and 
the like. 

Of still greater significance, however, were the changes in the 
sport itself. From the melting pot of these years, a new era and 
a new technique emerged. The Victorian variety with guides, 
vin ordinaire and cold cuts departed, to be replaced by modernized 
methods, born of the increased skill which an intensified application 
to difficult climbing had engendered. Continued practice had made 
perfect, until now an “unclimbable” peak holds out only until suffi- 
cient energy, impedimenta, and talent can be assembled against 
it. Ironmongery is in the ascendant, in a fashion not entirely to be 
admired. Pitons, karabiner and scarpetti have come to their own; 
and other adjuncts as well: the snow-shoe, the ski and, latest of all, 
the airplane. 

But the saga of this new era must find place in succeeding 
chapters to be written by another pen in the future. Much has 
already appeared in the four volumes of the Journal published 
since 1929. These form a capital history in themselves, so in con- 
necting with them, the present chronicle reaches a natural close. 

Looking backward, it seems plain that the success of the club 
has been due in large measure to its good fortune in the personnel 
of its founders. They drew to it the finest exponents of American 
mountaineering and exploration. They also showed wisdom in 
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adopting simple objectives, with favorable prospects of realization. 
That the club could achieve a wholesome growth among a people 
so extensively preoccupied with material pursuits, must be set 
down to its credit. We have cleared the first hurdle and now, for 
the future, it remains to hew true to the line, keeping the home 
fires burning until the energies and instincts of our youth shall 
again be free to turn to the solace and rewards of the eternal hills. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Tribute to Professor Fay.—In running through these pages, the name of 
Professor Fay flashes up at nearly every turn. He was the single continuous 
link from first to last. One senses a certain melancholy propriety in the fact 
that his death in 1931 coincides almost exactly with the disappearance of 
the era which, in some measure, he represented and with the passing of the 
club’s 30th milestone as well: Hence it is fitting to present a few paragraphs 
commemorative of his indispensable services. 

During his 12 years on the club directorate, he presided at most of the 
annual dinners and out of a possible 28 meetings up to the time of his death, 
he attended 25! No one had the affairs of the club more closely at heart or 
enjoyed its associations more keenly. 

But in the broader field of world mountaineering, as well, his gifted per- 
sonality contributed much to enhance club prestige. He travelled widely 
and wherever he went, he acted as an ambassador of genial good will. In 
1930, when in his 84th year, he completed his 25th visit to the Canadian 
Rockies. 

At the brilliant Jubilee Dinner of the Alpine Club,!° held in London on 
December 17th, 1907, of which he was an honorary member, he spoke as 
our representative and as that of the Appalachian Mountain Club of which he 
was co-founder and first president. He officiated in the same capacity at 
the International Congress of Alpinism at Monaco in 1920, where he was 
created an Officer of the Order of St. Charles and presented with the Cross 
of the Order by the Prince of Monaco. He was a gold medalist of the 
Harvard Travellers’ Club and an honorary member of the Canadian, French, 
and Italian Alpine Clubs. Citation of these is sufficient to demonstrate the 
widespread respect and esteem with which he was regarded outside of our 
ranks. 

Professor Fay" began climbing too late in life to be known as a great 
mountaineer, but he was a most potent force in inculcating the love of 
mountains in others. Perhaps no one in America has excelled him in this. 
For he was among the first to espouse the cause of organized mountaineering 
in the country and for more than half a century he identified himself with 
it. By voice, by pen and by example he incessantly spread “the gospel of 
the peaks.” 





A I: 24, 58. 
11 For an admirable climbing autobiography, see Psicologio dell’ Alpinista, 
by Adolfo Hess (Turin, 1914), pp. 241-7. 
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As a result of his contact wtih the Italian Expedition of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi on its way to Mt. St. Elias in 1897, he became the life-long friend 
of Vittorio Sella, from whom he secured many specimens of the latter’s superb 
mountain photographs. These were added to the existing Sella Collection 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club. Through the instrumentality of the 
latter, the views were exhibited widely throughout the country, as a loan 
collection to libraries and public institutions, thus performing an important 
service in popular education. 

On the literary side, besides a multitude of magazine articles, his out- 
standing work was the editorship of Appalachia for 43 years. During 17 of 
them it was the only mountaineering journal in America. From 1893, when 
it published its first report of a climb in the Canadian Alps, down to 1920, 
the year of his retirement, upwards of 50 climbing articles dealing with these 
mountains had appeared, mostly from pens of our members. By arrange- 
ment dating from the early years of the club, Appalachia became the official 
organ of the American Alpine Club and a perquisite of membership. This 
was terminated in 1929 upon the founding of our own Journal. 

The initial handbook of the Club (1902) announced that our primary 
work shall be the study and elucidation of the high mountains of all America 
and the publication at an early date of a systematic illustrated work on 
these mountains. Accordingly, a committee to take charge of the mat- 
ter was promptly appointed and Professor Fay became Editor-in-Chief. 
Alpina Americana was adopted as the generic title for the series and in 
1907 the first monograph appeared under the caption “The High Sierra of 
California” by Professor Joseph N. LeConte. This was followed in 1911 
by “The Rocky Mountains of Canada” written by Professor Fay and in 
1915 by “Mountain Exploration in Alaska” by Major Alfred H. Brooks. A 
fourth issue on “Volcanic Cones of the Cascades” was in preparation by 
Dr. Edmond S. Meany at the time of his death. The series has never been 
definitely discontinued, but unsettled conditions caused by the war and con- 
cern of the club with respect to internal developments in ensuing years, 
directed attention into other channels. Public sales also had not come up 
to expectations and the slender revenues of the club were needed elsewhere. 
However, the idea which Alpina Americana represented was undoubtedly 
sound when adopted in the formative period of the club. The cost was amply 
covered by the current income and no other competing works existed in 
its field. That publications of such attraction and authority resulted, is a 
tribute to the able and fostering care of their editor. 

This epitome is not intended as more than a glance at some of the things 
which Professor Fay did for the club and for mountaineering. Yet it is 
only one aspect of his life. In other fields, he was distinguished by a broad 
devotion to education and cultural interests. For 60 years he served on 
the faculty of Tufts College as professor of modern languages and Dean of 
the Graduate School. Thus he exerted an incalculable influence on a genera- 
tion of pupils as a great educator and noble character. To a host of friends, 
his personal charm, youthful enthusiasm and friendly sympathy remain as 
a perennial delight. 
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Comment on the Stone Disaster—The late V. A. Fynn, one of the most 
competent mountaineers of his time, made an elaborate investigation of the 
Stone tragedy on the spot. He embodied the results in a comprehensive 
report, dated September, 1921, and on this the action taken by the American 
Alpine Club was based. By way of conclusion, he introduced several 
pages of pertinent comments on such fatalities and on guideless climbing 
generally. It is felt that their intrinsic interest warrants their inclusion 
here, slightly condensed. 

Dr. Stone at the time of his death was almost 60 years of age. He began 
climbing when about 50, so he had had only some ten years of field work. 
Mr. Fynn concludes that this was insufficient to entitle him to be considered 
as a mountaineer of great experience. He observes that the doctor was not 
in training, that the pair was not properly equipped, that they would have 
had to spend the night on the mountain even if the accident had not happened 
and that the line of ascent adopted was “a very dangerous one and it is pure 
luck that the climbers and some of the search party were not killed by falling 
stones.” An easy and safe route of ascent existed a little to the W. of the 
one followed. 

Too many people think that because they make good progress with 
guides, they are able to perform equally difficult ascents without them. 
Guideless climbing is not to be discouraged, but it should not be under- 
taken until the climber has had the advantage of the example and tuition of 
first-rate guides, for sufficient time to make him a good climber and master 
of the rudiments, at least, of the mouritaineering art. “There are number- 
less good climbers, but mountaineers are few and far between.” The former 
will carry out the physical part of mountaineering satisfactorily but the 
latter knows in addition what may be safely undertaken and when and how 
to do it. 

Climbing behind a guide, the tourist does not realize what a surprising lot 
of mental and physical fatigue he is spared. The guide breaks trail in snow, 
cuts steps in ice, goes first up treacherous rocks, sustains most of the hard 
work. Without guides, this extra exertion falls upon the leader and he soon 
finds that to go up first is not only more taxing because of the trail-breaking 
work but also because of the vastly increased mental effort and concentra- 
tion needed to climb safely when support from above is not available. 
Further, a good professional is more likely to select the easiest route. A 
merely fair climber probably will not, thus adding more to his already great 
burden. And the same is true on the descent, where it is even easier to go 
astray. “The ascent of a peak does not end on its summit, but at the foot 
thereof.” 

Success in, for him, foolhardy expeditions is not proof that a charge 
of foolhardiness is not warranted against the climber. Accidents do not 
always happen when they really should. This is fortunate, of course, but 
it has its drawbacks. For people do not take warning from narrow escapes. 
They go along unheeding, until a less lucky combination of circumstances 
exacts the ultimate penalty, perhaps for the very same blunder. An elderly 
climber does not possess the physique needed to lead on a climb of any length. 

But what of the rescue party? In Europe they are fairly common and 
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their organization is well understood. They operate close to their bases 
and are composed mostly of professional guides. Even so, the work is often 
extremely difficult and dangerous. But far worse is the situation in western 
Canada. Not only is population lacking away from the railway, but people 
living on the railway have no familiarity with mountaineering, nor have the 
scattered fire wardens or the Mounted Police, to whom alone can appeal 
in emergency be made. In the Stone case the rescue was effected by one 
Swiss guide and three inexperienced workmen, 50 miles from civilization 
and without adequate support. Yet all responded splendidly at the first call. 
In the face of obvious danger on the mountainside, they displayed daring 
and cheerful self sacrifice. Only by this and the utmost good fortune could 
the rescue have been made at all. 
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BRADFORD WASHBURN 


T is hard to believe that it was only two years ago today that we 
bade farewell to the other members of the Mt. Hayes party in 
Fairbanks and started the first leg of our homeward trip by air to 
Edmonton. In past years I had flown hundreds of hours along the 
Alaskan Coast and into the interior, but we had never before been 
able to take a regularly scheduled flight all the way from Fairbanks 
to Edmonton. 

For years there had been an increasing clamor for an Alaskan 
Highway and more modern and frequent air service between 
Alaska and the United States. Pan-American had established a 
very successful service between Fairbanks and Juneau in 1935, and 
later experimented with various different routes to tie this system 
to the airline network of the United States. Canada set up a 
weekly air mail schedule from Edmonton to Whitehorse in July, 
1937. But United States Airmail contracts were slow in coming 
for the run from Juneau to Seattle, and practical air expansion does 
not simply appear by spontaneous generation. At the outset of the 
present war the discussions about an Alaskan Highway and more 
frequent Alaskan air services were still generally considered vision- 
ary and unimportant in Washington with the notable exception of 
high officials in the Interior Department, the delegate from Alaska 
(Anthony J. Dimond), Ex-Governor Thomas Riggs, and Donald 
MacDonald. 

In 1941, with the exception of a very informal sort of country 
road between Kluane Lake and Whitehorse and a scrap of tractor 
trail here and there, there was not a vestige of road cutting the 1000 
miles of wilderness between Big Delta (90 miles S.E. of Fairbanks) 
and Fort St. John, British Columbia, on the banks of the Peace 
River. Unless your airplane was equipped with pontoons, there 
was not a single intermediate landing field at any point in the 600 
miles of mountains between Whitehorse and Fort St. John. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Canada had already established large 
air fields at Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, and Whitehorse, and 
was busily completing others at Fort Nelson and Watson Lake. 
Behind closed doors it was decided that a military highway to 
Alaska was a fundamental necessity to prosecuting the war against 
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Japan. A route was ultimately chosen by the Army which turned 
out, for certain reasons, to be at considerable variance with that rec- 
ommended by the International Highway Commission. The 
ground was broken in March, 1942, and the fact is now known 
that the first truck rolled into Fairbanks from Dawson Creek, just 
nine months after the first tree fell on this extraordinary 1685-mile 
project. Along the route of the new road, which generally parallels 
the airway from Edmonton to Fairbanks, the airfields already con- 
structed were considerably enlarged and three big new fields, al- 
ready started by the United States Army were also opened near 
Ketchikan, Yakutat, and Cordova, Alaska. 

Since the start of the war I have made seven flights between 
Edmonton and Alaska and one between Alaska and Seattle, down 
the coastal route. I have travelled about half the length of the 
highway on two trips during November and January, and have 
also made one flight to the Aleutians. To someone who has been 
deeply interested in Alaska, and closely associated with it for 14 
years, it is impossible to describe the things that have happened 
without mingled feelings of happiness and disappointment. 

Those pessimists who are now crying “Alaska is ruined for- 
ever!” are at once both wrong and right. It is hard to picture 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Sitka again picking up life exactly 
where it was left off two years ago when the Army, the Engineers, 
and the civilian contractors began to move in in force. The pleasant 
semi-isolation, camaraderie, and simplicity of even the large Alaskan 
towns probably will never return to exactly what it was in pre-war 
days. From a purely tourist standpoint this may seem a pity, but 
to the Alaskan business man the new highway, and especially the 
new airway system, marks one of the most important milestones in 
the history of the territory. 

At the conclusion of the war the obvious air route to eastern 
Russia and the Orient will be directly through Western Canada and 
Alaska—at least 1000 miles shorter than the present trans-Pacific 
route by way of Hawaii and the Philippines. The existence of 
larger and more modern communities here and there along this 
route is much more likely to prove a boon to the traveler or sports- 
man than a reason for his never going to Alaska again. The thriv- 
ing cities of Seattle and Tacoma have not had any effect whatever 
on the beauty of the mountains of the Olympic peninsula or the 
Cascades. Neither will the airports at Yakutat and Cordova or the 
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narrow thread of the Alaskan Highway destroy the beauty of the 
Fairweather or St. Elias Ranges. 

On the other hand, at least a hundred times during the last year 
I have heard people say, “When the war is over, I’m going to get 
a station wagon and spend my vacation in Alaska—that new high- 
way will at last make it possible for us all to go there.” It is not 
quite so easy as it sounds. Bear in mind while you make these 
plans that Edmonton is 2884 miles from New York by road, and 
that Fairbanks is still over 2000 miles beyond that. For those who 
enjoy a vacation of motoring this plan has great possibilities, but it 
would involve a round trip of over 10,000 miles from New York! 
One must also bear in mind that the exact present location of the 
highway is not by any means final and permanent. After the war 
is over another highway link may easily be constructed from Seattle 
northward through Prince George and Atlin to Whitehorse, which 
would prove a much more practical route from the standpoint of the 
Pacific northwest. 

As far as the mountaineer is concerned, unless this whole new 
transportation system vanishes, he will find Alaska and its moun- 
tains much more accessible and none the less fascinating after the 
war is over. In years gone by, the trip to and from Alaska has 
consumed almost exactly a month for a climber living in New York. 
At least a two-month vacation was necessary before it was worth- 
while to consider even a minor Alaskan climb. 

A short time ago I made the trip from Washington to Fairbanks 
in a little over two days, with a comfortable night spent at Minnea- 
polis en route. A friend of mine, flying to Fort St. John made a 
trip from there to Whitehorse over the highway in a Greyhound 
bus in less than three days, passing through the most beautiful of 
wilderness scenery almost all the way from Fort Nelson to his 
destination. Alaska is nearer to the United States than it has ever 
been before, and fares after the war will probably be lower than at 
any time in history. Even in 1941 it was actually cheaper to fly 
from Whitehorse to Edmonton than to take the White Pass Rail- 
road, the coastal boat, and then the train, adding to these fares only 
the barest possible expenses for food and lodging on the way. 

The Alaskan Highway, whether or not it ultimately goes to the 
E. or W. of the Rocky Mountains, will not bring one within easy 
walking distance of any of Canada’s or Alaska’s great peaks. From 
the camper’s or fisherman’s standpoint, the country W. of Fort 
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Nelson, where the road now flanks the Rockies about 60 miles N. 
of Mt. Lloyd George (ca. 10,000 ft.), is a paradise. In the spring 
when excessive winter temperatures have abated, the skiing in the 
6-7000 ft. mountains 90 miles W. of Watson Lake is certain to 
prove excellent. The part of the Rockies, N. of Mt. Lloyd George 
contains no high spectacular peaks, but consists rather of a mass 
of 5-6000 ft. ridges with an occasional 7-8000 ft. peak, somewhat 
similar to the White Mountains of New Hampshire, but devoid of 
trees except on their lowest slopes. The whole countryside here is 
about 2000 ft. high and the highway’s crossing of the Rockies, sur- 
prisingly enough is made at only just over 4000 ft. ! 

West of Whitehorse, however, the road swings around Kluane 
Lake (2500 ft.), across The Donjek and White Rivers and down 
the Tanana Valley, bringing one relatively close to the eastern 
flanks of the St. Elias, Nutzotin and Mentasta Mountains and the 
eastern limits of the Alaska Range. Such peaks as Steele (16,600 
ft.), Wood (15,880 ft.), Natazhat (13,440 ft.), Kimball (9680 
ft., unclimbed), Hayes (13,740 ft.), Hess (12,030 ft., unclimbed), 
and Deborah (12,540 ft., unclimbed) are all within 50 miles of the 
main highroad to the States. But one must always bear in mind 
that in the past, the greatest difficulties in the ascents of those of 
these peaks which have been climbed have been encountered in this 
last 40 or 50 miles. The approach to at least this point was made 
by airplane in the case of Mts. Wood, Steele, and Hayes. 

By far the greatest boon that the new highway will be to the 
climber or camper is that, if he is able to fly to some such point as 
Whitehorse (after shipping his baggage by freight well in advance), 
he will then be able to proceed to such a jumping-off point as Bur- 
wash Landing at a fraction of the price that he would have once had 
to pay had he been forced to shuttle all his equipment by air in half a 
dozen or more 300-mile round trip flights. 

New aerial maps of all this country are now being prepared. 
Many are already in circulation and they, coupled with the knowl- 
edge of this country from earlier explorations, should make second 
and third ascents of the great peaks of the St. Elias range from the 
E. much less difficult, complicated, or expensive than the pioneer 
climbs. The mountains between Scolai Pass and the Alaska Rail- 
road are beautiful and rugged, but present few major single ob- 
jectives such as Mt. Kimball. They are also far enough from the 
road (30 miles) so that a packtrain or parachuted supplies would 
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be necessary, unless the party was in a mood to tackle a long back- 
packing program. 

Little publicized, but of great practical interest to the moun- 
taineer, however, are the new Glenn Highway, locally known as 
the “Chickaloon Road,” and the new route over Mentasta Pass 
which for the first time connects Fairbanks directly with Anchorage 
by road in winter. The former extends 144 miles from the town 
of Palmer in the Mantanuska Valley to a point near Gulkana on the 
Richardson Highway, following the course of the Matanuska River 
and the Nelchina-Tazlina watershed on the north side of the 
Chugach Mountains. The latter is roughly 67 miles in length, con- 
necting the Alaska Highway near Tanana Crossing and the old 
Nabesna road.at Slana (pronounced Salina) just N. of Mt. Sanford 
(See A. A.J. iii. 265). 

Making possible year-round road travel in only a few hours be- 
tween Fairbanks and Anchorage, these roads open up for the first 
time the approaches to the whole northern slope of the Chugach 
and Wrangell Mountains. The Wrangells could previously be 
easily reached in summer after the opening of the Richardson High- 
way (mid-June), but the northern side of the Chugachs was never 
possible to reach except by a long expensive packtrain trip from 
Palmer or Gulkans. The Glenn Highway now passes within a 
stone’s throw of the end of the Matanuska Glacier on which we 
established our air-supplied base camp for the Marcus Baker 
(13,250 ft.) climb in 1938 (See A. A.J. iii, 255) at considerable 
cost, danger, and difficulty. Chugach weather can never be accu- 
rately described in mixed company, but the mountains and glaciers 
of this range are among the most beautiful, rugged and entrancing 
in all North America. 

The mountains of the Aleutians and the Alaska Peninsula, most 
of which are as yet unclimbed, will remain almost as inaccessible 
after the war as they were before, excepting that they, like the rest of 
Alaska, will be brought much nearer to us by accelerated means of 
transportation. The Fairweather range will change little until the 
day when an intermediate airfield is almost certain to be constructed 
on the unfortunately ideally-suited lowlands just N. of Lituya Bay. 
The splendid airport near Yakutat will do little more than save time 
for those interested in breaching the western bulwarks of the St. 
Elias Range. Mt. Logan still remains as inaccessible in 1943 as it 
was when it was climbed in 1925. 
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McKinley Park with its maze of glorious peaks, its glaciers, its 
fishing, its game, and its excellent highway seems to the writer to 
present the greatest opportunity in Alaska to the mountaineer in- 
terested in matching his skill against the greatest peaks that North 
America has to offer. Mt. McKinley and Mt. Foraker are only 
two of a host of superb peaks. Not a single mountain in the park 
but these two has yet been climbed, and the heart of the Alaska 
Range is still almost entirely unmapped. The ascent of McKinley 
itself will never again be the problem that it was in the early days, 
when it had to be approached by dog team or packtrain from 
Anchorage or by motor launch up the Kantishna. The Muldrow 
Glacier is now but 18 miles from a splendid motor road—an easy 
two-day walk across the beautiful lowlands of the McKinley Fork 
and Clearwater and through the Cache Creek hills. 

The future of McKinley Park is in the lap of the National Park 
Service. If the present road is continued across the McKinley 
Fork and over toward the base of Mt. McKinley, it will bring into 
relatively easy grasp one of North America’s most beautiful and 
lofty wildernesses. Alaska’s isolation alone will protect McKinley 
Park from ever being “overrun with tourists.” Some worried in- 
dividuals still cry aloud whenever they hear of plans for a new road 
or trail in this vast territory, but the terrain of Alaska itself is amply 
rough enough to provide an eternal safeguard against its suffering 
the much-lamented fate of Chamonix and Zermatt. Yet, how few 
of us still do not pray for the chance to go climbing again on the 
beautiful slopes of the Verte, the Grépon, or the Dent Blanche, 
which seem to have suffered but little from the onslaught of tour- 
ists in the valleys? 

New airlines, more frequent sea travel, the road system within’ 
Alaska itself, and the attitude of the Federal Government toward 
post-war Alaska are factors which I believe will bring the moun- 
tains of Alaska and the Yukon far closer to the American moun- 
taineer than the construction of the much-publicized Alcan High- 
way. The war and its consequences are sure to result in a tremen- 
dous change in the farms and villages of the north, but the Alaskan 
wilderness is certain to remain as fascinating and beautiful as al- 
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UNCLIMBED MT. BEAR (14,850 ft.) 
From N. E. over Klutlan Glacier 


S. FACE OF MT. BLACKBURN 
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MT. BONA ACROSS BARNARD GLACIER 





RUGGED SUMMITS BETWEEN CHITINA AND LOGAN GLACIERS 
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MT. MARCUS BAKER (13,250 ft.) AND PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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Some Yosemite Rock-Climbs 


WILLIAM SHAND, JR. 


ALTHOUGH nearly all the major summits of Yosemite had 

been ascended prior to 1900, it was not until 1934 that serious 
modern rock-climbing was undertaken in the valley. Since that 
time members of the Sierra Club of California have pioneered 
routes on faces and pinnacles comparable in difficulty with the 
best granite climbs of other regions of the world. Accounts of 
the earlier ascents, notably of the Cathedral Spires, earned for 
Yosemite a reputation expressed in a recent guidebook as a region 
characteristic of “rock-climbing of greatest difficulty, which can 
be undertaken only by experts.” It is true that many of the 
most popular routes are of fifth and sixth class’ difficulty, yet 
countless other climbs are to be found, from pleasant scrambles 
such as Grizzly Peak and Mt. Starr King to long climbs of 
intermediate difficulty such as Washington Column. Exception- 
ally competent women have climbed the Spires, although I believe 
that no woman has as yet led a Class Six climb in Yosemite. It 
might be mentioned, incidentally, that the first “Class Six” climb in 
the valley was accomplished in 1875, when George Anderson, 
the trailbuilder, engineered his way to the summit of Half Dome 
by drilling holes for eyebolts through which a rope was threaded 
along the line of the present “Cable.” Like the ascent of Devils 
Tower in Wyoming, this feat was accomplished long before the 
advent of modern rock-climbing. 

The geology of Yosemite has given rise to the smooth, pre- 
cipitous glacier-polished faces and spectacular spires of granite 
with which everyone has become familiar in the oft-seen pictures 
of El Capitan, Yosemite Falls, and Half Dome. Although the 
altitude of the summits is not great, the length of difficult roped 
climbing often exceeds that found in other, higher, ranges. For 





1 The Rock-Climbing Section of the Sierra Club, for the purposes of the 
Clmbers Guide to the High Sierras, has thought it convenient to follow the 
Welzenbach system of classifying climbs according to difficulty. This system 
was not adopted to encourage competition or classify climbers, but to prevent 
the inexperienced from attempting routes beyond their powers, and in some 
measure to indicate the difficulties to be expected and the equipment necessary 
to complete the climb in safety. The RCS hopes that other American 
— will adopt the same or similar indications of difficulty on rock- 
climbs. 
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example, the height of the Matterhorn above the Hornli Hut is 
3880 ft., of the Grand Teton above the Lower Saddle 2150 ft., of 
Mt. Victoria above the Abbot Hut 1777 ft., while Half Dome is 
4890 ft. above Mirror Lake, Glacier Point 3200 ft., and Washing- 
ton Column 1900 ft. above the valley floor. The immense propor- 
tions of the valley walls often cause serious underestimation of 
height. The rock is unusually solid and sound, the holds few and 
far between, minute and well-rounded, interspersed with narrow 
cracks and ledges. An unuusual feature of Yosemite climbs is 
the presence of small bushes and dwarf trees on even the most 
perpendicular and overhanging pitches. Although they form wel- 
come belay stances and convenient roping-down anchors, one 
must not count on their appearance! Because of the scarcity of 
holds on long leads, more rope than usual is generally required: 
at least 100 ft. between climbers on many routes. The classic 
example is Brower and Morgan’s 300 ft. lead on Castle Cliffs. 
In addition a 200 ft. rappel rope is usually carried, since the route 
of descent is otherwise either excessively long or difficult. As 
yet practically all of the climbing in the valley has been done by 
Sierra Club members. With the ease of access of the region, the 
unsurpassed quality and variety of climbs available and yet to be 
made, it is indeed surprising that other rock-climbers so seldom 
visit Yosemite to climb. In Spring and early Summer, when the 
falls are at the height of their magnificence and the valley floor 
teems with tourists, the rock-climber leaves them far below, and 
gains viewpoints incomparably more interesting and enjoyable than 
the parking space at Happy Isles or Bridal Veil. 

Although I had visited Yosemite in 1939, it was not until the 
following year that I was able to make any of the climbs in the 
valley. After first seeing the Cathedral Spires I was smitten by 
an overpowering desire to reach their summits—a feeling which 
is no doubt common in all climbers when they spy an apparently 
inaccessible and forbidding crag. The Cathedral Spires were the 
first of the difficult climbs in Yosemite to be accomplished. These 
slender pinnacles stand to the east of the Cathedral Rocks, tower- 
ing 2100 ft. above the valley floor. The original routes with minor 
variations are still the only ones completed, and they are still not 
“an easy day for a lady.” An hour of pleasant scrambling over 
talus and through the cool forest at the base of the terrifying N. 
faces brings one to the saddle connecting the Spires with the cliffs 
of the valley rim. From the saddle the foreshortened S. W. face 





LOWER CATHEDRAL SPIRE 


Ledge above the “Flake’’ 
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of the higher Spire presents a much more broken appearance than 
from the road below, but a closer examination soon disillusions the 
optimist. Fortunately we were not particularly optimistic that 
day since we had as usual slept late, and started later still. From 
the saddle a series of cracks and ledges leads upwards to the N. 
to “First Base,” the wide ledge where the difficult climbing begins. 
There the lead devolved upon me, the others kindly declining this 
dubious honor on various pretences of slight credibility. After 
surmounting the initial overhang, one traverses on a perpendicular 
face around one of the most spectacular corners in the valley onto 
the “Bathtubs.” These peculiar solution ledges are wide enough 
to balance on, but lack confidence-inspiring handholds above, and 
overhang the W. face, which plunges 500 ft. into the forest below. 
I experienced that unusual sensation which one might have on 
stepping out onto the sill of a window on the 50th floor of the 
Empire State Building, and preparing to climb around to the 
next window. I kept up a conversation with Raffi Bedayan, who 
was belaying me, by means of an echo from the face of middle Cathe- 
dral Rock, since I was now out of sight around the corner, and the 
rope was running through the karabiners with considerable diffi- 
culty. The friction is considerably lessened by the use of two 
ropes, the one used through the karabiners up to the corner, when 
it is allowed to hang free and the second rope is snapped in. In 
spite of the expansion-bolt which protects the last part of the lead, 
a narrow crack above the “Bathtubs,” I was happy to embrace the 
little tree at the top of the crack, and dangling one foot on each 
side of the trunk, spent the next half hour gazing down at the 
talus while the others apparently decided, one by one, not to do 
the higher Spire that day. Finally Bedayan appeared around the 
corner below, cheerfully remarking that the worst was over; 
we had at least made the first pitch. 

In a few minutes we were at the base of the “Rotten Chimney,” 
really a smooth open face. of vertically fractured and rather unsound 
rock. Fortunately most of the pitons were in place. There were 
17 altogether, and since we only had 10 karabiners it was some- 
what of a problem to decide which ones to ignore—except for the 
ones at the top of the overhang, which gave me a few nasty 
moments before I could struggle out onto the narrow platform to 
recover wind and confidence. Bedayan followed in short order 
while I belayed from behind a convenient buttress of rock. At 
“Third Base,” the ledge below the summit block, I took a look 
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a look around the N. corner of the ledge while prospecting for 
the route, but. unprepared for the terrifying view, recoiled with 
some profanity from the precipice which falls almost a 1000 per- 
pendicular feet to the base of the Spire. The old route ascended 
a piton ladder in a vertical crack in the S. W. face, but there 
are at least three easier variations. It might be remarked that for 
some time after the first ascents of the Spires and other routes, the 
climbers, fascinated by the fact that the ascents could be accom- 
plished at all, seemed to ignore the possibility of safer and easier 
variations, and to specialize in lowering the speed records. This 
situation now seems to have gone to the other extreme, and some 
of the climbs are in danger of being lowered by one class of diffi- 
culty. The variation we chose was certainly not difficult, though 
quite exposed. We traversed around the S. face of the summit 
block along a narrow ledge and ascended an easy crack to the 
spacious summit. On the highest point appeared the inevitable 
dwarf pine. A yodel of triumph brought a faint reply from far 
below on the saddle, where the others awaited our return. 

The view from both the Spires is remarkable in that one feels 
that the summit rock must be floating in space; no ridges, no faces 
are visible from the tops. The view to the lower Spire is much 
like the view of the Winklerturm from the Stabelerturm in the 
Vajolet Group in the Dolomites. The shadows of the Cathedral 
Rocks, striding up the valley, warned us that we were late, and 
we hastened to descend. The scrub pine furnished an excellent 
roping-off point, and rappelling in 100-ft. pitches from tree to 
tree in the S. W. face to the right of the climbing route, we soon 
returned to “First Base.” The last rappel, an 80-ft. overhang, 
leaves two alternatives: going slowly and getting dizzy from revolv- 
ing, or going fast and burning off the rappel-patch. Having no 
patch, I preferred the former method, while Bedayan took the latter. 

The lower Cathedral Spire is generally considered easier than 
the higher, although the “Flake” pitch is more difficult than any 
pitch on the higher Spire. Late in September, 1941, Dave Lind, 
of the Seattle Mountaineers, and I reached the base of the lower 
Spire via the long curving talus slope to the E. of the Spires. 
While prospecting for the route we visited the notch between the 
Spires—a splendid gap which drops abruptly on the N. side to 
the forest far below, a viewpoint which should not be missed by 
climber or off-trail hiker. Since we knew that the first pitch was 
unusually severe,-we started up the wrong place, and soon got 
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into greater and greater difficulties. Descending, we started again 
higher up on the correct route, beneath a tree growing out under 
an overhang. Ants chased us up the chimney to “Main Ledge,” 
but the traverse to the block beneath the “Flake” confused them, 
and we were pursued no more. I won the toss to see who would 
lead the “Lake,” and being unable to persuade Lind that I was 
quite willing that he should do it, tied in to the double rope while 
he tied in to the pitons. A shoulder stand enabled me to grope 
around for holds that did not materialize, but somehow I got 
started on the face and reached what the Climbers’ Guide calls an 
“almost inadequate ledge.” I should like to delete the word 
“almost.” A traverse to the left, up, and back to the right, and a few 
shakes later I was under the “Flake” itself. This remarkable 
exfoliation slab is some 60 ft. high, a mere shell at the outer edge, 
and about 2 ft. thick at the base, a very precarious looking affair 
indeed. A loop of sling-rope is thrown over a projecting point 
on the lower corner of the “Flake” about 6 ft. beyond a one-inch 
ledge on which the climber stands in a perpendicular face some 
30 ft. above the belayer, the rope trailing in a semi-circle through 
the karabiners along the way. Once the loop catches, the difficul- 
ties are over, and the thin edge of the “Flake” is carefully sur- 
mounted. I never did quite understand how Lind got started 
off the block, but after a while his smiling face appeared over the 
edge of the “Flake” with the remark “Quite a drop-off here!” 
The view from the ledge above the “Flake” gives one a remarkable 
impression of the steepness of the N. face of Sentinel Rock. Two 
variations are possible from the ledge, the earlier one considerably 
more difficult. We chose the easier way, traversing to the right 
along the ledge and up onto the corner of the E. face. In a couple 
of 100-ft. pitches we were on the summit, the W. end of which 
overhangs the N. W. face. After signing the register and dropping 
a pebble over the overhang we hastened to join some friends who 
were exploring the ravine behind the Spires. Roping down over 
the “Flake” was much more fun than climbing up it! 

By far the most popular climb in Yosemite Valley, to judge 
from the number of ascents, is Washington Column. Standing 
at the eastern end of the Royal Arches, opposite Half Dome, this 
great mass of rock forms a giant cornerstone where Tenaya Canyon 
enters the valley. Most of the climb is four class in difficulty ; one 
pitch on the usual route, the “Piton Traverse,” is fifth class. In 
1940 a “direct route” of greater difficulty was made, and later 
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climbed in winter. Perhaps the route is popular because within 
five minutes of leaving the automobile, one can rope up and start 
an 1800-ft. rock-climb! The length of the climb usually neces- 
sitates an early start—needless to say, our party was late in getting 
under way on Memorial Day, 1942, despite the threat of a bivouac 
on the Column. At the base of the chimney separating the Royal 
Arches from the Column one climbs into the face and follows a 
series of easy ledges and cracks for about 1000 ft. diagonally up- 
wards to the E. to “Lunch Ledge,” where the more difficult 
climbing begins. Actually lunch was consumed some distance 
below the ledge, since none of us had been on the route before, and 
we expected a much narrower ledge than it actually turned out 
to be. While eating we admired the impressive view of the Arches, 
with water raining from the overhang and drifting over to us with 
occasional gusts of wind. Across the valley we could see the route 
in the E. face of Glacier Point which we had climbed the previous 
autumn ; now it was practically a waterfall. 

Some distance higher we finally found the ice-pitons which 
mark “Lunch Ledge” and the beginning of the “Piton Traverse.” 
Deciding to risk a bivouac, we started the traverse, a 75-ft. pitch 
on a 65° smooth, rounded face with minute, polished holds, a 
severe test of balance and friction. A 100 ft. beyond, a rope- 
traverse from an alcove gives access to the top of the, chimney 
between the Arches and the Column, above where the stream 
pours over the great overhang to dissipate itself in spray far below. 
The chimney was wet, and full of damp and slippery moss and 
lichen. Using felt-soled Kletterschuhe which I had fortunately 
brought along, the upper waterfalls were climbed without serious 
difficulty, although not without discomfort; the rest slipped and 
slid up the rope through the water at the worst place. We emerged 
at the top at 6.30 p.m., and held a council to decide how to go down. 
Instead of roping down the Mirror Lake side, the usual procedure, 
we decided to hike down Indian Canyon by crossing over the 
Royal Arches. This sad underestimate of distance finally brought 
us to the head of Indian Creek shortly after dark, and forced a 
bivouac upon us. The alpenglow on the snowy High Sierras and 
the spectacle of the firefall from the Arches opposite Yosemite 
Point nearly recompensed that cold night on the valley rim. 

One of the most pleasant of the easier Yosemite climbs I have 
made is the ascent of the Leaning Chimney, the great recess behind 
the Leaning Tower by Bridal Veil Falls. The climb is shaded 
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of the higher Spire presents a much more broken appearance than 
from the road below, but a closer examination soon disillusions the 
optimist. Fortunately we were not particularly optimistic that 
day since we had as usual slept late, and started later still. From 
the saddle a series of cracks and ledges leads upwards to the N. 
to “First Base,” the wide ledge where the difficult climbing begins. 
There the lead devolved upon me, the others kindly declining this 
dubious honor on various pretences of slight credibility. After 
surmounting the initial overhang, one traverses on a perpendicular 
face around one of the most spectacular corners in the valley onto 
the “Bathtubs.” These peculiar solution ledges are wide enough 
to balance on, but lack confidence-inspiring handholds above, and 
overhang the W. face, which plunges 500 ft. into the forest below. 
I experienced that unusual sensation which one might have on 
stepping out onto the sill of a window on the 50th floor of the 
Empire State Building, and preparing to climb around to the 
next window. I kept up a conversation with Raffi Bedayan, who 
was belaying me, by means of an echo from the face of middle Cathe- 
dral Rock, since I was now out of sight around the corner, and the 
rope was running through the karabiners with considerable diffi- 
culty. The friction is considerably lessened by the use of two 
ropes, the one used through the karabiners up to the corner, when 
it is allowed to hang free and the second rope is snapped in. In 
spite of the expansion-bolt which protects the last part of the lead, 
a narrow crack above the “Bathtubs,” I was happy to embrace the 
little tree at the top of the crack, and dangling one foot on each 
side of the trunk, spent the next half hour gazing down at the 
talus while the others apparently decided, one by one, not to do 
the higher Spire that day. Finally Bedayan appeared around the 
corner below, cheerfully remarking that the worst was over; 
we had at least made the first pitch. 

In a few minutes we were at the base of the “Rotten Chimney,” 
really a smooth open face of vertically fractured and rather unsound 
rock. Fortunately most of the pitons were in place. There were 
17 altogether, and since we only had 10 karabiners it was some- 
what of a problem to decide which ones to ignore—except for the 
ones at the top of the overhang, which gave me a few nasty 
moments before I could struggle out onto the narrow platform to 
recover wind and confidence. Bedayan followed in short order 
while I belayed from behind a convenient buttress of rock. At 
“Third Base,” the ledge below the summit block, I took a look 
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a look around the N. corner of the ledge while prospecting for 
the route, but unprepared for the terrifying view, recoiled with 
some profanity from the precipice which falls almost a 1000 per- 
pendicular feet to the base of the Spire. The old route ascended 
a piton ladder in a vertical crack in the S. W. face, but there 
are at least three easier variations. It might be remarked that for 
some time after the first ascents of the Spires and other routes, the 
climbers, fascinated by the fact that the ascents could be accom- 
plished at all, seemed to ignore the possibility of safer and easier 
variations, and to specialize in lowering the speed records. This 
situation now seems to have gone to the other extreme, and some 
of the climbs are in danger of being lowered by one class of diffi- 
culty. The variation we chose was certainly not difficult, though 
quite exposed. We traversed around the S. face of the summit 
block along a narrow ledge and ascended an easy crack to the 
spacious summit. On the highest point appeared the inevitable 
dwarf pine. A yodel of triumph brought a faint reply from far 
below on the saddle, where the others awaited our return. 

The view from both the Spires is remarkable in that one feels 
that the summit rock must be floating in space ; no ridges, no faces 
are visible from the tops. The view to the lower Spire is much 
like the view of the Winklerturm from the Stabelerturm in the 
Vajolet Group in the Dolomites. The shadows of the Cathedral 
Rocks, striding up the valley, warned us that we were late, and 
we hastened to descend. The scrub pine furnished an excellent 
roping-off point, and rappelling in 100-ft. pitches from tree to 
tree in the S. W. face to the right of the climbing route, we soon 
returned to “First Base.” The last rappel, an 80-ft. overhang, 
leaves two alternatives: going slowly and getting dizzy from revolv- 
ing, or going fast and burning off the rappel-patch. Having no 
patch, I preferred the former method, while Bedayan took the latter. 

The lower Cathedral Spire is generally considered easier than 
the higher, although the “Flake” pitch is more difficult than any 
pitch on the higher Spire. Late in September, 1941, Dave Lind, 
of the Seattle Mountaineers, and I reached the base of the lower 
Spire via the long curving talus slope to the E. of the Spires. 
While prospecting for the route we visited the notch between the 
Spires—a splendid gap which drops abruptly on the N. side to 
the forest far below, a viewpoint which should not be missed by 
climber or off-trail hiker. Since we knew that the first pitch was 
unusually severe,:we started up the wrong place, and soon got 
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into greater and greater difficulties. Descending, we started again 
higher up on the correct route, beneath a tree growing out under 
an overhang. Ants chased us up the chimney to “Main Ledge,” 
but the traverse to the block beneath the “Flake” confused them, 
and we were pursued no more. I won the toss to see who would 
lead the “Lake,” and being unable to persuade Lind that I was 
quite willing that he should do it, tied in to the double rope while 
he tied in to the pitons. A shoulder. stand enabled me to grope 
around for holds that did not materialize, but somehow I got 
started on the face and reached what the Climbers’ Guide calls an 
“almost inadequate ledge.” I should like to delete the word 
“almost.” A traverse to the left, up, and back to the right, and a few 
shakes later I was under the “Flake” itself. This remarkable 
exfoliation slab is some 60 ft. high, a mere shell at the outer edge, 
and about 2 ft. thick at the base, a very precarious looking affair 
indeed. A loop of sling-rope is thrown over a projecting point 
on the lower corner of the “Flake” about 6 ft. beyond a one-inch 
ledge on which the climber stands in a perpendicular face some 
30 ft. above the belayer, the rope trailing in a semi-circle through 
the karabiners along the way. Once the loop catches, the difficul- 
ties are over, and the thin edge of the “Flake” is carefully sur- 
mounted. I never did quite understand how Lind got started 
off the block, but after a while his smiling face appeared over the 
edge of the “Flake” with the remark “Quite a drop-off here!” 
The view from the ledge above the “Flake” gives one a remarkable 
impression of the steepness of the N. face of Sentinel Rock. Two 
variations are possible from the ledge, the earlier one considerably 
more difficult. We chose the easier way, traversing to the right 
along the ledge and up onto the corner of the E. face. In a couple 
of 100-ft. pitches we were on the summit, the W. end of which 
overhangs the N. W. face. After signing the register and dropping 
a pebble over the overhang we hastened to join some friends who 
were exploring the ravine behind the Spires. Roping down over 
the “Flake” was much more fun than climbing up it! 

By far the most popular climb in Yosemite Valley, to judge 
from the number of ascents, is Washington Column. Standing 
at the eastern end of the Royal Arches, opposite Half Dome, this 
great mass of rock forms a giant cornerstone where Tenaya Canyon 
enters the valley. Most of the climb is four class in difficulty ; one 
pitch on the usual route, the “Piton Traverse,” is fifth class. In 
1940 a “direct route” of greater difficulty was made, and later 
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climbed in winter. Perhaps the route is popular because within 
five minutes of leaving the automobile, one can rope up and start 
an 1800-ft. rock-climb! The length of the climb usually neces- 
sitates an early start—needless to say, our party was late in getting 
under way on Memorial Day, 1942, despite the threat of a bivouac 
on the Column. At the base of the chimney separating the Royal 
Arches from the Column one climbs into the face and follows a 
series of easy ledges and cracks for about 1000 ft. diagonally up- 
wards to the E. to “Lunch Ledge,” where the more difficult 
climbing begins. Actually lunch was consumed some distance 
below the ledge, since none of us had been on the route before, and 
we expected a much narrower ledge than it actually turned out 
to be. While eating we admired the impressive view of the Arches, 
with water raining from the overhang and drifting over to us with 
occasional gusts of wind. Across the valley we could see the route 
in the E. face of Glacier Point which we had climbed the previous 
autumn ; now it was practically a waterfall. 

Some distance higher we finally found the ice-pitons which 
mark “Lunch Ledge” and the beginning of the “Piton Traverse.” 
Deciding to risk a bivouac, we started the traverse, a 75-ft. pitch 
on a 65° smooth, rounded face with minute, polished holds, a 
severe test of balance and friction. A 100 ft. beyond, a rope- 
traverse from an alcove gives access to the top of the chimney 
between the Arches and the Column, above where the stream 
pours over the great overhang to dissipate itself in spray far below. 
The chimney was wet, and full of damp and slippery moss and 
lichen. Using felt-soled Kletterschuhe which I had fortunately 
brought along, the upper waterfalls were climbed without serious 
difficulty, although not without discomfort; the rest slipped and 
slid up the rope through the water at the worst place. We emerged 
at the top at 6.30 p.m., and held a council to decide how to go down. 
Instead of roping down the Mirror Lake side, the usual procedure, 
we decided to hike down Indian Canyon by crossing over the 
Royal Arches. This sad underestimate of distance finally brought 
us to the head of Indian Creek shortly after dark, and forced a 
bivouac upon us. The alpenglow on the snowy High Sierras and 
the spectacle of the firefall from the Arches opposite Yosemite 
Point nearly recompensed that cold night on the valley rim. 

One of the most pleasant of the easier Yosemite climbs I have 
made is the ascent of the Leaning Chimney, the great recess behind 
the Leaning Tower by Bridal Veil Falls. The climb is shaded 
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throughout by the tower, and the remarkable view of the tenuous 
Ribbon Falls from beneath the tremendous overhanging face at 
the foot of the climb is quite unforgettable. The only difficulties 
are two large chockstones, the lower one passed over a slender 
spire and a smooth face, and the upper one a chinning exercise 
on remarkably deep and convenient handholds. From the notch 
at the head of the chimney it is but a short scramble to the top. 
We decided to cross Bridal Veil Creek and descend to the valley 
by the Gunsight, the cleft between lower and middle Cathedral 
Rocks. A few hundred yards above the brink of the falls we found 
a place to cross the torrent by jumping to a boulder in the middle 
of the stream, and sliding the clothes and packs over on a karabiner 
and rope. After some debate as to which notch was correct we 
chose the lower one, which happily turned out to be the Gunsight. 
A long rope-down into the valley, some scrambling over talus, 
and one enters the forest at the foot of the lower Cathedral Rock 
opposite El] Capitan. On the way back to Bridal Veil Falls we 
examined the N. W. face of the lower Cathedral Rock, the climb 
projected for the next day. The key pitch involves a shoulder-stand 
in slings to get out from beneath a massive overhang above the 
alcove in the face visible from the Wawona Road junction. 

Not all of the Yosemite climbs are of great length; indeed, 
some of the minor pinnacles are almost as difficult and take 
nearly as much time as the Spires, the Arches, or Washington 
Column under good conditions. Such climbs are Kat Pinnacle, 
Split Pinnacle, and especially popular with one group of climbers, 
Pulpit Rock, a 200-ft. shaft of granite just below the dam on 
the Merced River where the All-Year Highway meets the Oak 
Flat Road. Several strong parties were repulsed on the latter 
climb until Raffi Bedayan, Carl Jensen, and Randolph May finally 
engineered the overhang above the “Cave.” Pulpit Rock is some- 
what reminiscent of the Guglia d’Amicis, and I have often thought 
that it might even be climbed by the same tactics of throwing a 
rope over the summit blocks from the adjacent wall. During 
low water one can reach the rock in fifteen minutes by crossing 
the dam; in springtime one must take the fishermen’s trail on 
the S. side of the Merced from Pohono Bridge, a mile further 
upstream. The route is unique in starting from the upper branches 
of a tree to get into an overhanging crack. When I first made 
the climb, with Dave Lind, we had some difficulty in deciding 
which tree to start from, all of them looked so unpromising. Finally 
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we spied a lonely piton high in the face above the correct tree. 
Add another point to the list of reasons why pitons are unethical 
aids! The first belay stance, a piton anchor, is fully 80 ft. above 
the tree. Dave led, and I quite appreciated the upper belay over 
the perpendicular face. A short distance above this is the “Cave,” 
an outward sloping alcove filled with loose blocks. The problem 
from here is to reach a ledge on the S. face, overhangs barring 
escape in all directions. After arranging the rope and anchoring 
in to pitons, Dave started up the 75° sloping slab which runs into 
the overhang to the left of the “Cave.” At the top he fixed two 
slings, got a piton in the nose of the overhang, and after looking all 
around for holds, came back to rest for a minute. Then he went 
back up, put a sling in the last piton, and wiggled the loose chock- 
stone a little to be sure that it would not come down. Stepping into 
the sling was no easy job; he dangled over the chasm briefly, then 
disappeared from sight, and soon called for me to follow. With 
the slings already in place it was only a short time until I joined 
him on the ledge, collecting the pitons on the way. One more 
pitch puts one on the summit, two large slabs leaning against each 
other to form a sort of roof. Two long rope-downs into the Pulpit 
completed the day’s work, followed appropriately by a swim in 
the Merced at the dam. For anyone who desires a taste of Yosemite 
rock-climbing, Pulpit Rock is a good appetizer. 

Late in the Fall, when the trees have turned and patches of 
early snow powder the valley rim, the climbs on the south side of 
the Yosemite lie in the shadow. The floor of the valley is cold 
until midmorning, and climbs on the N. side are more popular. 
In November, 1942, with several members of the Southern RCS, 
I climbed the S. W. aréte of lower Brother. The ascent begins a 
short distance up Eagle Creek, below the prominent chimney oppo- 
site Split Pinnacle. Of all the routes in the Climber’s Guide, I have 
never been less sure that we were on the route described there. 
The lower part is a “Yosemite bushwhack”; one climbs a pitch 
of moderate difficulty, emerges in a veritable thicket of manzanita 
and scrub pine, and struggles with great effort through the tangle 
of rope and branches to the foot of the next open pitch, where the 
process is repeated. Fortunately this did not last for long. We 
followed tree-covered ledges, ascended difficult cracks, and crossed 
delicate traverses, spiraling upwards and eastwards around the 
aréte. After 1000 ft. of pleasant climbing we reached a sunny 
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shoulder on the ridge itself. Beyond the cliffs of the east face 
the upper part of the valley lay a great patch of snow capping Half 
Dome. Directly below was Michael’s Ledge, the “classic” route 
on lower Brother. Lazily we ate lunch and wondered if we were 
on the route. From here a long sloping crack led to the base of 
the most difficult pitch, 100 ft. lead in an open, holdless chimney. 
The top of the chimney is a rather awkward bit of stemming at 
an angle that is nearly too open to stem, and we were glad to be 
above it. In another rope-length one is forced onto the aréte itself 
over a steep, open face. Once on the aréte, the remainder of the 
climb is but a scramble to the crest of the lower Brother. The 
summit is a narrow knife-edge, dominated by the face of Middle 
Brother, which towers abruptly another 1000 ft. above. The 
similarity of this view to that of the N. face of the Grand Teton 
from the Teton Shoulder is very striking. The shortness of day- 
light hurried us down Michael’s Ledge, the foot of which we 
reached just as darkness fell. 

In spite of the fact that nearly all the summits of Yosemite, with 
the exception of the Lost Arrow, have now been attained, countless 
fine climbs of all degrees of difficulty still remain to be made. The 
opportunities for route-finding on new faces is almost unlimited. 
Taft Aréte, the N. face of Clouds Rest, the N. face of Sentinel 
Rock, Watkins Gulley, and many other routes are still unfinished. 
The problem which still fascinates most of the climbers is the Lost 
Arrow, the awe-inspiring needle on the cliffs to the east of Yosemite 
Falls. The summit has jokingly been called the “Last Error,” the 
first three “Errors” being prominent ledges on the proposed route, 
the lower part of which has been ascended several times. The 
upper part has been reconnoitered by roping down from the valley 
rim. The ascent will probably be more difficult, from a technical 
point of view, than the most difficult climb yet made in the valley, 
the Arrowhead Chimney, a route which borders on the suicide 
climbs of the Wetterstein and the Kaisergebirge.? It is to be hoped 
that the facts of Half Dome and El Capitan will never develop 
into American Eigerwands, but with due apology to Professor 
Whitney, I shall nevertheless not make the statement that they 
never will be climbed. 





2For an account of this really remarkable ascent see the Sierra Club 
Bulletin XXVII (August, 1942), 134-136. 
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FB XPEDITIONARY exploration of one’s hobbies, whether geo- 

graphical, mental, or esthetic, is a fascinating pastime. Com- 
parative expeditions stamp the parts of a project into more vivid 
contrast than the ultra-prevalent practice of cream-skimming. 
I confess to a weakness for expeditionary collecting: starting 30 
years ago with a bicycle tour of high road passes of the European 
Alps; next, a series of pilgrimages to Sunday sermons at 40 
better-known New York City churches ; then a literary expedition, 
which involved reading at least one book of all living authors of 
note; later a joint violin-playing exploration of 75 famous string 
quartets; thence to canoeing the rivers within 100 miles of New 
York, alternated during dry seasons by walking a 1300-mile section 
of the Appalachian Trail; finally a pursuit of the State high points 
of the U. S. 

I had a flying start, as I had already climbed nine State high 
points before the thought occurred of attempting a complete project. 
My first high was Mt. Marcy, N. Y. (5344 ft.) in 1909. That 
same summer I first visited Mt. Washington, N. H. (6288 ft.), 
climbing it, seated with a bicycle astride the coal of the rack-and- 
pinion locomotive tender, afterward enjoying a glorious coast 
eight miles down the carriage road to Glen House, then a straight- 
away coast of 15 more miles to Glen Station. This was before 
the invasion of motors. At that time the first 50 yards of road 
unwound off the summit at about a 17% grade. My bicycle, 
however, was safely equipped with two strong brakes, but the 
coaster brake friction provoked unearthly screeches of protest, 
accompanied by blue smoke of burning lubricating oil. 

My third high came five years later when I did Mt. Greylock 
(3505 ft.) in Massachusetts and hitch-hiked back to New York 
City at a time when the practice had not yet become abused. 

My fourth and fifth trips, Mt. Mansfield, Vt. (4393 ft.), and 
Mt. Mitchell, N. C. (6684 ft.), were climbed in 1917 during 
Sundays off from army training camps. On the descent of Mt. 
Mitchell my companion and I coasted down the mountain railway 
on a little truck, controlled by a weak hand-brake. We descended 
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slowly, picking out en route possible soft landing places, should 
we lose control and have to jump. 

Mt. Katahdin (5268 ft.), in Maine, tallied sixth in 1925 as 
an interesting interlude during a canoe trip down the West Branch 
of the Penobscot River. In March, 1928, I checked off High 
Point, N. J. (1801 ft.), in the N. W. corner of that State. 

My eighth high, Bear Mt. (2355 ft.), in Litchfield County, 
Conn., was visited on our week-end- honeymoon in September, 
1930. What a grimy, delightful, honeymoon! The Appalachian 
Trail which we had hoped to follow up the N. side of Bear Mt. 
was not yet blazed, so a direct route was taken through a charred, 
burnt-over area, where clothing became thoroughly carbonized. 

No new highest summits fell until the Summer of 1934 when 
we visited ten new states during a one-month vacation. By con- 
sulting time-tables it was found that an E.-W. itinerary in the 
Western States enabled the inclusion of more states than a N.-S. 
itinerary because of the better service on the transcontinental 
railroads. The first day out we succeeded by dint of careful time- 
table planning and an expensive taxi ride in covering two highs in 
one day, Campbell Hill in Logan County, Ohio (1550 ft.), and 
Greensfork Top in Randolph County, Indiana (1240 ft.). The 
thermometer was 110° in the shade. There was no one top in 
Indiana, simply a flat stretch of field averaging about the same 
elevation. We motored to the general area, said “Check!” and 
returned to the nearest railroad station. 

The following day we captured the noble trophy of Charles 
Mound (1241 ft.), in Jo Daviess County, N. W. corner of Illinois, 
As the name implies, the top is only a gentle mound mangily 
covered with a few oak trees, just above a dried-up farm yard, 
where goats lay, heat-drowsy. 

Next came Harney Peak (7242 ft.), in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, unique because of its curious needle-like rock 
formations, resembling miniature Dolomite peaks. Harney Peak 
was easily climbed from Sylvan Lake Lodge, 9 miles N. of Custer, 
by a 4-mile horse trail ascending only 1000 ft. in elevation. A 
forest ranger’s lookout cabin crowns the small rock summit. 

From South Dakota we jumped to Oregon’s high, Mt. Hood 
(11,245 ft.), a one-day climb from Cloud Cap Inn, situated at 
6000 ft. on its slope. We trudged up the loose stones of Cooper 
Spur to a snow slope, where, roped, we toiled up to the summit 
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crest. On about the last 1500 ft., part of which slopes over 55°, 
the Crag Rats of Portland had installed a fixed rope secured by 
metal spikes driven into the snow. A week previous our guide 


and four others had conducted 92 Crag Rats up this route. When 
we climbed the face the snow had become deeply furrowed by 
wind, rendering the foot-steps which we kicked more slippery 
and uncertain without crampons than on a smooth slope, thus 
prolonging the ascent from the usual 5 hours to 7.5 hours. The 
fixed rope obviated having to cut steps, but hand-pulling proved 
clumsy and fatiguing because of lost balance. The limitless view 
to the N. over miles of billowy clouds toward three other solitary 
“Snow Sentinels of the Northwest,” as Joseph T. Hazard well 
describes them,—Mt. St. Helens, a perfect volcanic, Mt. Adams, 
larger in outline, and Mt. Rainier’s insolent, truncated crest, 110 
miles away,—was the second most sublime distant spectacle I 
have ever seen (Mt. McKinley comes first). 

After its surly challenge when on Mt. Hood we could hardly 
wait to attack Mt. Rainier (14,408 ft.), Washington’s highest 
peak, but old King Weather interfered. A start was made at 2 a.m. 
on the second day from the stone hut at Camp Muir, 10,000 ft. and 
by lantern light we had ascended on crampons to a ledge about 
11,500 ft., opposite the well-known Gibraltar Rock. A dark cloud 
cap had settled on the snowy summit dome, indicating high wind. 
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THE 48 STATE HIGH POINTS OF THE UNITED STATES* 
(Arranged alphabetically by States) 


State 
Alabama 


2 Arizona 
3a Arkansas 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Name 


Cheaha Mt. 
Humphreys Pk. 
Blue Mt. 
Magazine Mt. 

Mt. Whitney 

Mt. Elbert 

Bear Mt. 
Centerville 

Tron Mt. 

Brasstown Bald Mt. 
Borah Pk 

Charles Mound 
Greensfork Top 
West bound. of Co. 
West erg “4 State 
Big Black M 

B.M. at p Pine (Old) 
Mt. Katahdin 
Backbone Mt. 

Mt. Greylock 
Porcupine Mts. 
Misquah Hills 
Near Iuka 

Taum Sauk Mt. 
Granite Peak 

S.W. part of Co. 
Boundary Pk. 

Mt. Washington 
High Point 

N. Truchas Pk. 
Mt. Marcy 

Mt. Mitchell 
Black Butte 


Durfee Hill 
Sassafras Mt. 
Harney Peak 
Clingmans Dome 
Signal Pk. 
Kings Pk. 

Mt. Mansfield 
Mt. Rogers 

Mt. Rainier 


Spruce Knob 
ib Hill 
Gannett Pk. 


Order in 


County Altitude Altitude 


Clay-Talladega 
Coconino 
Polk-Scott 
Logan 
Inyo-Tulare 


e 
Litchfield 
New Castle 
Polk 
Towns-Union 
Custer 

o Daviess 
andolph 
Osceola 
Wallace 
Harlan 
Claiborne 
Piscataquis 
Garrett 
Berkshire 
Ontonagon 
Cook 
Tishomingo 
Tron 
Park 
Banner 
Esmeralda 
Coos 
Sussex 
Rio Arriba 
Essex 
Yancey 
Slope 
Logan 
Cimarron 
Clackamas-Hood River 
Somerset 
Providence 
Pickens 
Pennington 
Sevier 
Culberson 
Duchesne 
Lamoille 
Grayson-Smyth 
Pierce 
Pendleton 
Marathon 
Fremont 


* Based on Bulletin 11892, U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
dated January 3, 1938, and corrected in pencil March 2, 1943, to 


Washington, D. C., 


agree with the file copy of that office. 


We waited for two chilly hours, but the cloud cap showed no signs 
of disappearing, so we descended to Paradise Inn. Indications 
of continued rain persuaded us to postpone indefinitely further 
attempts, so we took the North Coast Limited east. 

On the way east we stopped at three highest points requiring 
long motor trips to reach. From Dickinson, N. D., we motored 
65 miles S. W. through a bare, drought-stricken area to Black Butte 
(3468 ft.), North Dakota’s high, at the edge of the Badlands in 
Slope County. I had mentally pictured Black Butte as a button 
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with unscalable walls. No ascent, however, could be easier. When 
the road nearing its base petered out we simply continued motoring 
over the smooth prairie without a trail until close to the base. 
The ascent was a mere half-hour walk up a gentle open spur to 
the flat table top of the butte, less than 1000 ft. above the plain. 
As the temperature was 107° we were entirely satisfied with the 
shortness of the climb. Our driver brought a rifle to pop at stray 
coyotes ($5 bounty) but this was no day for a self-respecting 
coyote to leave his hole. 

Michigan’s highest summit, Porcupine Mt. (2023 ft.), in the 
N. W. part of Octonagon County, in the Upper Peninsula, was 
next reached by a 60-mile motor ride from Ironwood, the nearest 
convenient large town. This is a heavily-wooded region, full of 
wild life. Of these Middle Western humps, Porcupine Mt. is the 
wildest and most attractive. The ascent by trail at the end of the 
road took only 20 minutes. From the summit one overlooks Lake 
Superior. Here, as in North Dakota, the breeze was too scorching 
hot for us to eat lunch comfortably on top. 

The last summit was Rib Hill (1940 ft.), Wisconsin’s highest, 
a wooded hill in Marathon County 3 miles from Wausau, with a 
carefully graded and surfaced State road leading up it. In order to 
register it as a climb we dismounted from our taxi at the base and 
walked up. Rising about 1000 ft. above its base, it is the only 
eminence of any size so far as the eye can reach. 

That Fall we plucked two more easy high points: one on the 
main street of Centerville, Del., 440 ft.; the other, Durfee Hill, 
805 ft., a nondescript woody upland in Providence County in the 
N. W. corner of Rhode Island. 

On a 1935 New Year’s holiday trip we gathered the highs of 
Kentucky and Virginia, under unfavorable weather conditions. 
From Abingdon, Va., we motored 75 miles W. on a good, but 
winding road to the coal mining town of Norton, then up a 
looping road to a notch on Big Black Mt. at 3700 ft., after which 
a quarter hour grope through dense fog and sleet to the 4150-ft. 
summit. The following day we motored through driving rain 
32 miles E. from Abington to a pass between White Top and Mt. 
Rogers, Virginia’s highest (boundary between Grayson and Smyth 
County). A circuitous 3.5-mile walk in the teeth of a furious 
windy fog landed us on Mt. Rogers’ snow-crested summit of 5720- 
ft. elevation. 
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A Fall vacation in 1935 provided opportunity for capturing 
five more high points in some of the hotter Southwestern States. 
Missouri’s high, Taum Sauk Mt., 1772 ft., in Iron County, was 
reached by motoring N. from Lesterville about 6 miles over a 
crazy road through the thickly forested Ozarks, twice fording 
Taum Sauk Creek. The road became impassable by motor. Here 
there are several nearby hills; it is impossible for a stranger to 
judge the highest; furthermore the correct route was too com- 
plicated to follow by instructions. So we induced a farm boy to 
guide us on foot over an easy trail 4 miles to the base of the hill; 
then a short quarter-hour scramble without trail to the rocks 
on top. 

Our next objective was Magazine Mt., Logan County, Ark. 
This is one of Arkansas’ two highest points, which are of equal 
height (2800 ft.), the other being Blue Mt., in Polk and Scott 
Counties. We reached our objective by motoring 15 miles from 
Booneville, E. to the settlement of Blue Mt. at the base of Maga- 
zine Mt., then ascending a 5-mile foot trail to the summit. At 
the W. end of the summit plateau was situated unpretentious 
Sky Top Inn. The friendly landlady reported having once worked 
as a nurse in Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. City noises, how- 
ever, became too nerve-wracking,—her only refuges of quiet being 
the Brick Presbyterian Church and the X-ray room of the hospital. 

Oklahoma’s high, Black Mesa, Cimarron County (4978 ft.), 
in the panhandle of that State, required a 90-mile motor trip from 
Dalhart, Tex., to Kenton, Okla., near the western boundary. This 
was a lawless no-man’s land in pioneer days, vividly depicted by 
Edna Ferber’s Cimarron. Many areas had again become no-man’s 
land because of terrific dust storms of the previous April. The 
ascent of the plateau of Black Mesa took only a half hour steep, 
rough walk from Kenton. 

The Texas high point, Signal Peak (El Capitan), 8751 ft., in 
the Guadaloupe Mts., just S. of the New Mexico-Texas boundary, 
lies in the rear of a spectacular buttress, visible for many miles, 
projecting into the desert to the S. We reached the base by 
motoring 75 miles W. from Carlsbad, N. M., over the desert ground 
swells of the road to El Paso. The climb, of six hours round trip, 
consisted of a steep, rocky, ridge walk, where leather puttees were 





1 According to Appalachia (Dec. 1936, 178), a new survey for a modern 
road to the top of Magazine Mt. places its elevation at 2883 ft. 
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a helpful protection against Spanish Dagger, also a mental comfort 
as regards possible rattlers. On the way up we watched a herd 
of mule deer soon outdistance us, as they effortlessly glided in single 
file up a parallel ridge. 

North .Truchas Peak (13,306 ft.), the roof of New Mexico, 
in Sangre de Cristo Mts. was reached by a long but pleasurable 
horseback ride from Mountain View Ranch at Cowles along a 
scenic ridge to within 1000 ft. of the top. The Truchas range 
contains three closely-located peaklets of almost equal height. A 
conspicuous cairn crowns the southernmost peaklet, which is locally 
claimed to be the highest ; but just to guarantee that the climb would 
not have to be repeated some day (which was necessary in Arizona 
and Minnesota) I dashed across high saddles to the other two 
peaklets and back to the horses in four hours round trip; thence 
descending after dark to Beatty’s Cabin (9500 ft.), S. E. of the 
peak, for the night. 

During the Christmas holiday of 1935 we planned to avoid 
vigorous northern weather and collect a few southeastern high 
points. In South Carolina a 5-mile road leads from the Pickens- 
Rosman highway to a ranger’s tower on the highest summit, 
Sassafras Mt., 3548 ft., but we took a 3-mile foot-trail short-cut. 
We had hoped to do the Georgia high-point the following day, but 
that project was balked overnight by a 12-inch snowfall, followed 
by an almost unprecedented ice storm which destroyed many trees 
in the region; so for consolation a train trip was taken to the Bok 
Tower in Polk County, Fla., the site of which is only 325 ft., the 
lowest highest of all the States. 

In 1936 serious competition arose for the high-point champion- 
ship. A. H. Marshall, of Vancouver, Wash, had already climbed 
all State high points over 7000 ft. A barrage of postals was 
exchanged between us, taunting the other each time a new hump 
was tallied. We had to step fast. In the early Summer we flew 
to Memphis and on return methodically visited southern high 
points, starting with Louisiana. En route to the high spot near 
Athens, in Claiborne County, the altitude of the high point, 469 ft., 
sufficiently impressed our lowland driver to remark, “It must be a 
nice place to live, up in these cool hills.” After some uncertainty 
as to the exact place, we found the bench-mark, right in the middle 
of a cornfield. We then retraced to Mississippi, where the high 
point (806 ft.), was easily found on one of two wooded knolls 
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reachable by motor about 3 miles S. E. of Iuka, Tishomingo 
County, in the N. of the State. 

Next came Mt. Cheaha (2407 ft.), in a lovely State Park 
between Clay and Talladega Counties, S. of Anniston, Ala., another 
road ascent. The next day another motor trip took us from Gaines- 
ville, Ga., almost to the top of Brasstown Bald Mt., Georgia’s high. 
At the road end a half--hour foot trail leads to the summit tower, 
4784 ft. Subsequent objective, Clingmans Dome, 6642 ft., in the 
Great Smokies of Tennessee was also a motor ride to within half- 
hour’s walk of the spruce-covered summit, which lacked a view, 
but where a tower was reported to be planned. Our southern trip 
ended with a motor ride from Virginia westward over several 
Allegheny ridges to Spruce Knob, 4860 ft., the high point of 
West Virginia, Pendleton County in the N. E. of the State. 
Straddling the Virginia-West Virginia border is a beer house. 
West Virginia decided not to permit sale of beer; Virginia did; 
so the proprietor thereafter sold beer only on the Virginia side of 
the house. West Virginia state troopers raided him, but he won 
his case and continued business. At Circleville a brand new 
C. C. C. road led to within half a mile of the open, rocky, blueberry- 
patched top. 

The crest of Maryland, Backbone Mt. (3340 ft.), Garrett 
County, was well named: we had difficulty in finding the highest 
vertebra in the backbone of a wooded ridge. This condition 
applied also to Pennsylvania’s high point, Negro Mt. (3213 ft.), 
Somerset County, in the S. W. corner of the State. 

In case a lack of enthusiasm is betrayed in the Southern trip 
narrative, let it be known that several of these visits were made 
during 100° temperatures. Then, to make us feel better, we 
received a postal from Marshall announcing the completion of all 
the 48 State summits.” Nevertheless we decided to continue 
completing as many as possible, especially as several interesting 
Western climbs were waiting to be enjoyed. The same Summer 
we joined an Appalachian Mountain Club party in Wyoming, 
visiting en route another cornfield representing Iowa’s high point, 
1675 ft., on the W. boundary of Osceola County; also Nebraska’s 
high, 5340 ft., in a treeless chciken yard in Banner County at the 
western State border. Gannett Peak (13,785 ft.), Wyoming’s 





2A. H. Marshall, “Forty-eight State Summits,” Appalachia, December, 
1936, pp. 167-181. 
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highest peak, in the Wind River Range, is fairly remote, so we 
were glad to profit by the pack-train and camping facilities pro- 
vided by the A. M. C., as well as the leadership of those who were 
familiar with the region. A high camp was based at the head of 
the Titcomb Valley, and two days after the exhilaration of a first 
ascent of G-15, a party of us gained the base of Gannett via a 
glacier edge reeking with dead locusts, whose migration was appar- 
ently blocked by the Continental Divide, then up a 1000-ft. ridge 
in a snow and furious wind storm to the more gradual rocky crown. 

Our project continued in 1937 with a southwestern trip, stop- 
ping in the west of Kansas to locate the highest elevation of that 
State, 4135 ft., in Wallace County on the Kansas-Colorado bound- 
ary, in a barren, muddy, barbed-wire fence landscape. 

A second high-point attempt had to be made in Arizona, in 
the San Francisco Mts. near Flagstaff, in correction of an error, 
two years previous, in having climbed the wrong summit, Agassiz 
Peak, on the S. side of the group; whereas we later learned that 
the highest elevation was Humphreys Peak (12,611 ft.), on the N. 
side. A motor took us up a narrow, exposed and poorly-maintained 
toll road to Fremont Saddle (10,800 ft.). Further motor progress 
was blocked by washouts. From the saddle was an easy 6.5-hour 
sky-line walk around a long semi-circular lip of an extinct crater. 
From the summit the N. rim of the Grand Canyon, 50 miles to 
the N. was clearly defined. The San Francisco Range is well-: 
known for the usually interesting species of flora and fauna found 
at different altitude zones. 

Our third high point that Summer was Mt. Elbert in Colorado 
(14,431 ft.), reached by motor from Leadville, to the E. of it. 
The most precarious part of this expedition was a 5 a.m. breakfast 
at Dago Mike’s cafeteria in Leadville, where the prostrate forms 
of miners distributed in polymorphous stupors betrayed a gay 
Saturday night before. Climbing started from Half-moon Gulch 
up a steep, toilsome N. spur of the peak, rendered doubly fatiguing 
because of loose stones, which caused back-slipping. But labors 
were well rewarded by the magnificent summit view and the 
friendliness of rosy finches, which feed on the snowy tops of so 
many of the Rockies. 

In 1938 the skylights of Nevada and California were added to 
my list. Boundary Peak (13,145 ft.), in the White Mts. of Nevada, 
Esmeralda County, was reached by motoring from Bishop, Calif., 
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to 11 miles N. E. of Benton, then right-turning well up a mountain 
valley, where the road ended at a gold and silver mine. As I 
started to back-pack up to a shoulder of the mountain, the manager 
of the mine dashed after me excitedly and wanted to know my 
mission. I did not learn until my return the next day that the 
manager had been trying to sell his mining stock, and suspected 
this prospective purchaser of secretly trying to inspect the mines. 
Bivouac was shared with mosquitoes on a 10,000-ft. pass. Next 
morning at six I plugged along a steep, bare ridge up the peak ; the 
climb resembling that of Mt. Elbert in Colorado, but longer, being 
twelve hours from bivouac-to-summit-to-road end. 

A few days later I climbed Mt. Whitney (14,495 ft.) in Cali- 
fornia, the highest peak in the U. S., in orthodox manner ‘via 
horse trail from the Outpost Camp above Lone Pine. Although 
as late as July 21, the trail above 11,500 ft., on the ascent to 
Whitney Pass, was obliterated by snow, and still impassable for 
horses. Snow-fed streams were cascading furiously everywhere: 
this combination of roaring torrents and Whitney’s imposing E. 
face made one of the most scenic trips I’ve ever taken. 

And now for the 44th and last high point trip undertaken 
to date: the highest of the Misquah Hills (2230 ft.) in Cook 
County, Minn., a lake region N. of Lake Superior, reached from 
Grand Marais. To reach the highest elevation required a long 
one-day canoe trip from Rockwood Camp and back involving ten 
carries. From the most distal lake, a lovely forested region, the 
high point was only 1 mile away, but screened by dense under- 
brush. We attempted to hold an E. S. E. compass direction as 
closely as thick raspberry bushes would permit. To facilitate 
direct return through tangled underbrush the advertising pages of 
our Atlantic Monthly were removed and fragments distributed at 
intervals, paper-chase fashion, which aid was later much appre- 
ciated. 

To date we have travelled over 38,000 miles on this project. 
We still lack four interesting high points in the West: Mt. Rainier 
(14,408 ft.) in Washington; Borah Peak (12,655 ft.) in Custer 
County, Idaho; Kings Peak (13,498 ft.) remotely situated in 
Duchesne County, Utah; and Granite Peak (12,850 ft.), a difficult 
rock climb in Park County, Mont. Perhaps we shall never finish 
the project ; no matter, because we’re now pursuing another equally 
pleasant hobby: color filming North American birds. 
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Teton Ridges and Faces 


M. Beckett HoworTH 


GOOD season seemed in store for us. There had been more 
snow in the Tetons during the spring than many an old-timer 
had ever seen. Ten-faot depths had been measured in Hoback 
Canyon. Several thousand elk,.accustomed to partial feeding by 
the Government, had perished of starvation. Two hundred moose, 
driven down to Jackson Hole by the snow, had been shot by hunters 
or people afraid of them. Togwotee Pass over the Wind Rivers 
had been snow bound until July. Frank Gabelein, in early July, 
had found glare ice filling Garnet Canyon to the Middle-South 
Teton Saddle. Fritz Wiessner, in later July, had found snow 
throughout the regular route on Owen. But the weather was fine 
when we arrived early in August, and promised to remain so. 

Transportation had not been good. The railway stations had 
swarmed with people. The trains were packed and only two meals 
were served daily. A cow had wrecked a freight train, and a mile 
of new track had to be built around the wreck, which saved our 
getting off at Rock Springs before daylight. Our bus was packed 
with baggage, standees, and cigar smoke. A would-be comedian 
talked continually above the roar of our very old and tired engine. 
His simple-minded female companions giggled, shrieked, and 
’ howled, without knowing why. Our passenger bus was also mail 
truck, so had to stop at every wayside mailbox and post office on 
the 200-mile route from Rock Springs to Jackson. 

Susie Simon had gone ahead with a long list of food “for six 
people for seventeen days,” and had produced nine cartons and 
three paper bags of food, all waiting at the Jenny Lake store. These 
were piled into the bus, and we were shortly piling them out again 
at the Jenny Lake campground. A short-handed force of park 
rangers kindly helped us get settled near the tent of the only other 
camper in the Park. We were soon introduced to Bill Shand, of 
the Sierra Club and a former Washburn Alaskan expedition. Hans 
Kraus appeared with Dick Fernay, on leave from the African 
Army Air Force, and agreeable to joining us on the morrow. A 
fair number of mosquitoes, unusual for the campground, moved in 
with us. During the night a bear completed the party, having early 
breakfast before the rest of us. We were told that as he was a 
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Government bear, our food points might be replaced on application 
to Washington. 

Symmetry Spire seemed the logical first choice for our party, 
mixed in experience and condition." The boatman delivered us at 
the foot of Cascade Canyon trail, and soon we were enjoying Hidden 
Falls, through the spray and mist at their feet. We learned later 
that the boatman spent most of the day watching “those nuts” 
through his telescope. Leaving the trail just beyond the switch- 
backs we followed the cobbled stream bed toward the big couloir 
between Storm Point and Symmetry Spire. Climbing the 100 ft. 
cliff at its foot, we found plenty of snow in the couloir. As soon as 
the grade increased, Mary Cecil and Dick, our beginners, were 
instructed in stopping and recovering from falls with the ice-axe, 
and quickly became quite adept at it. 

Bill and Dick climbed The Needle while Roger Wolcott, Mary 
and I puffed up to the base of the Spire, at the foot of the S.W. 
ridge. Lunch provided not only fuel, but a welcome rest. It was 
Dick’s first roped climb, and Mary’s first long one. The first 
pitches, directly up the ridge, were steep, but fairly easy. A short 
chimney with a layback proved more interesting. Another chim- 
ney, followed by an overhang, brought us onto a face where a 
piton was found, probably left by Burt Jensen on the previous as- 
cent. A vertical wall with partly rotten rock, became almost difficult 
for some of us. The exposure increased, and the views enlarged. 
Across Cascade Canyon, the N. faces of Teewinot, Owen and The 
Grand appeared terrible in the shadows. Far below, Jenny Lake, 
almost the color of Crater Lake, and the distant Absarokas and 
Wind Rivers on the eastern horizon were beautiful in many 
shades of blue. Great cumulus clouds hung over the Gros Ven- 
tres, one now and then bursting open to let out the rain. 

Our relative anemia began to tell in the last pitches, but they 
became easier as they led to the summit ridge. On our left the 
smooth W. wall of Symmetry Spire dropped 1000 ft. to the high 
couloir. The broken and narrow summit ridge rose slowly to the 
topmost rocks, made colorful by the late afternoon sunlight. The 
route over the N. side and down the high couloir was surprisingly 
easy, and there was a long fast glissade down the main couloir. 
The Tetons were casting long, jagged shadows across Jackson 





1 The climbs described in this article approximate Grade 4 of the Dolomite 
scale of difficulty. 
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Hole as the sun neared the horizon, and we had a cool ride across 
the lake in the twilight. 

Our day of rest was spent in organizing camp, chopping wood, 
dodging thundershowers, and photography. The bear provided a 
night of unrest, raiding our supply of eggs, butter, cereal and 
prunes. Our visitor clawed a large hole in the foot of Roger’s 
one-man tent, and not even the prunes discouraged another visit. 

“Timberline” Rapp’s model-T Ford, chauffeured by a beau- 
tiful young lady, delivered us at the foot of the Taggart Lake trail, 
en route to Avalanche Canyon and Buck Mountain. We knew that 
the trail up the canyon was rarely used, grown up, and not cleared 
of blowdowns, but were not prepared for the branching and un- 
marked old Forestry Service trails, and soon took what proved 
to be the wrong fork. There were fine views of the main peaks, 
and later of Taggart Lake, from the ridge between the lakes. A 
shelf along the N. bank of Taggart, marked here and there by the 
bedding of many deer, led us with our heavy packs into some rough 
going. The heat was terriffic, the mosquitoes tenacious, but in 
time we reached the brook. The water was too high and rough for 
a crossing at this point, so we climbed a rock shelf with a nice 
view, and had lunch of dried beef, bread, cheese, honey and prunes. 
Tough bushwhacking took us back to the stream, where we found 
a slippery log for a precarious crossing. Muddy moose tracks led 
us shortly to the trail, but a big blowdown presently necessitated a 
tortuous detour. The trail soon led into the stream. This log 
crossing was even less inviting, as stumps of branches protruded 
in every direction. Hans, Bill, and I crossed, whereupon Roger 
first tested the log sideways, then forward, and finally came over 
on all fours, rucksack uppermost, a most surprising sight! Pres- 
ently the trail vanished in bogs and the gullied and boulder-strewn 
fan of a huge avalanche. Several small streams were forded, then 
the main stream from the N. fork, bringing us to the big scree slope 
at the foot of Mount Wister. The falls of the N. fork were full and 
thunderous, while the cascades of the S. fork roared above us. The 
climb up the scree slope was hardest of all, but we eventually reached 
the floor of the hanging canyon of the S. fork, and pitched camp at 
a spot I had selected from the year before.? The N. face of Buck 
stood in sharp relief high above us, and we spent some time in re- 





2 Appalachia, viii (Dec. 1942), 199. 
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connoitering possible routes. The Ayres-Cameron route up the 
central of the three N. ridges appeared long and difficult, but feas- 
ible, while the Petzoldt route up the western ridge of the three of- 
fered an alternate. As the sun neared the horizon, it cast a soft 
red glow on the peak, fully justifying its other name, Alpenglow. 

Our pots and plates had been left behind, so we used Bill’s one- 
man set and three cans to cook and serve a meal of soup, ham, peas 
and peaches. Parkas, kerchiefs, rainsuits, smoke, cigarets and pipes, 
violence and verbal abuse were used against the myriad mosquitoes 
from the swamp above, but alternate members of our party vanished 
in clouds of them at intervals. Fortunately our tents were mos- 
quito-proof, and we lost little time in getting into them. 

Up at dawn, our quick, nourishing breakfast of dried milk, grape- 
nuts and sugar was soon disposed of, and sunrise found us far up 
the canyon. Opposite the foot of the N. face we surveyed the 
routes again, and chose a course almost directly up the long snow 
slope between the E. and central ridges. The flat-iron shaped face 
at the foot of the central ridge appeared too smooth and water-worn 
for climbing, but a chimney to the left of it appeared more promis- 
ing. The lower part of the chimney proved to be a staircase. Then 
we traversed to the right on a steep face, and 100 ft. up the face to 
an overhanging corner which was wet and slippery. The step 
around the corner on wet footholds proved to be the only difficult 
spot of the day, and represented a fine job of leading on the part of 
Hans. A traverse and smooth face with only friction holds then led 
up to a sloping ledge at the foot of the large left E. snow couloir. 
Now the next portion of the route could be seen, the long steep right 
face of the couloir, leading up to the summit ridge. The route is 
exposed but not difficult, and we climbed without rope. Late lunch 
was eaten on a wide ledge, well up on the ridge above the flatiron. 
Roger and Hans napped, while Bill and I took pictures. The sum- 
mit ridge was easy, and we were soon on top. Several thunder- 
storms were breaking, one apparently coming our way. Buck is a 
fine viewpoint, highest peak S. of the South Teton, and somewhat 
set off from the others. 

The knife edge of the E. ridge was not yet free of snow, and is 
quite exposed on the N. side, with an impressive view of the im- 
possible looking ridge we had just climbed. We followed it to the 
E. saddle, then swung left of the W. peak along a broad plateau 
and down a large morainal gully and a long scree slope to the 
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canyon just above camp. The others decided to remain overnight, 
but I went down to report. It rained hard as I descended the 
canyon, and I was thoroughly soaked below the waist by the wet 
undergrowth and high grass. Following the S. side of Taggart 
Lake through dense woods, bogs and blowdowns, I reached the main 
trail at the foot of the lake by dark. “Timberline” rescued me at 
headquarters, and hot soup at Jenny Lake soon thawed me out. 

The rodeo at Kelly provided a welcome diversion. The weather 
was perfect, and the Tetons a magnificent background. Many of 
the best cowboys had gone to war, so some of the horses failed to 
buck, most of the calves escaped unroped or unthrown, the cows 
unmilked, and few of the wild mules were ever saddled, but there 
was plenty of fun and excitement. 

We packed up to Garnet Canyon with food for three days, 
camping, climbing and photographic equipment, planning to climb 
The Grand by the W. S. ridge next day. The tree covered shelf 
above the brook crossing made a fine campsite, while a snow-bank 
nearby served as ice-box for chilling the jello. Soon the moon 
shone into the canyon, and the Middle Teton was exquisitely beau- 
tiful in the soft light. 

Petzoldt’s cave had taken on a deserted air. A strong wind 
swept down the moraine of Middle Teton Glacier as we pushed 
up it, but the Middle-Grand saddle was really windy! The W. S. 
ridge is reached by following the N. slope of the saddle to the foot 
of the couloir between the W. peak and The Grand, and traversing 
the ridge and couloir to the right. A long sloping gallery crosses 
the face and leads up to an exposed corner on the ridge. The ridge 
was first climbed by Durrance and Henderson, the westerly véria- 
tion by Exum, and by Petzoldt. The route follows the sidge, a 
mixture of exposed faces, cracks and chimneys, not difficult, but 
up all the way. Near the summit ridge the route comes out on a 
ledge immediately above the vertical W. face, very pps but 
with fine views. A small face and a chimney then lead‘fo the sum- 
mit ridge, narrow and broken, with two or three interesting spots. 
A pleasant hour was spent at the top under a cloudless sky, enjoy- 
ing the panorama extending from Yellowstone to the Salt River 
Range, and from the Wind Rivers to the Sawteeth mountains. 

There was ice in the chimneys of the Owen route, which was 
descended to the Middle-Grand Saddle. Petzoldt had left sleep- 
ing-bags and a tarpaulin at his high camp in the saddle. As we 
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planned to do the W. ridge of Teepe’s Pillar next, we decided to 
bivouac in the saddle. The tarp, with the aid of sticks, stones, and 
rope, was converted into a sort of Adirondack style lean-to, just 
large enough for the four of us. A strong wind blew gustily across 
the saddle, whipping and cracking the canvas most of the night, but 
we were quite comfortable inside. 

We followed the saddle up to the dike, and along the dike across 
the several couloirs and ridges of the S. side of The Grand to its 
junction with Teepe’s Pillar. The W. ridge was first climbed by 
Hans and Susie, again by Petzoldt, and by Wiessner and Geering. 
It had previously been climbed from the E. by Underhill and Hen- 
derson, and by Rice. The Kraus route starts just to the right of 
the ridge, up a long steep crack which becomes a chimney at the 
top, with a chockstone. It zigzags up two small faces on the ridge, 
then traverses to the right across the W. face to an exposed corner 
whence it goes up the face to a large broken ledge, and finally up 
easy rocks to the summit. The route is of moderate difficulty but 
considerable exposure. The summit is hardly large enough for a 
large party. The views of the southeast face of The Grand and the 
peaks along Garnet Canyon are superb. After a pleasant sunbath 
we climbed down the same route and returned by the saddle to 
our Garnet Canyon camp. A porcupine had consumed the leather 
straps of Roger’s large rucksack while we were away. Bill came 
up from Jenny Lake that night to join us. 

Frank Gabelein and I had been stopped at the E. peak of the 
E. ridge of Nez Percé the year before by a thunderstorm,’ and 
I was anxious to complete the E.-W. traverse. It had been done 
previously by Underhill and Fryxell, the Ayres and Cameron, and 
by Durrance, Hawkes, and Margaret Smith. Hans, Bill and I as- 
cended the scree slope below the high wall on the N. side of the E. 
ridge, swinging to the left to reach the ridge at a beautiful little 
alp at the foot of a snow slope. Mounting a steep tongue of snow, 
we followed an irregular chimney to a high basin above the wall, and 
ascended the scree to a notch below the large gendarme on the 
true E. ridge. The ridge was ascended directly to the E. peak with- 
out using the rope. A spectacular notch, some 200 ft. deep, nearly 
vertical on the near side, separates the peak from the twin sum- 
mits. We climbed down about 50 ft. to the first rappel piton, roped 





8 Appalachia, loc. cit. 
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down the same distance, and descended to the second piton where 
the wall overhangs. Here we roped down over the overhang, 
spinning with increasing speed as we slid down the rope to the 
notch, about 10 ft. away from the wall. We roped-up for climbing 
the 30 ft. wall on the other side. Crossing to the N. side of the 
ridge, we followed a gallery to a shallow chimney running slightly 
leftward up the face. The chimney led onto the ridge again, which 
took us directly to the E. summit. The notch between the two 
summits is about half as deep and not so sharp as that below the 
E. peak. We climbed down half way, then rappelled down a steep 
Verschneidung to the saddle, and walked up to the slightly higher 
W. summit. Numerous thunderstorms were visible over the vast 
expanse of mountains and desert. The views of the south side of 
The Grand, and the N. face of Buck were particularly striking, as 
well as the lakes in the hanging canyon below Wister. We zigzagged 
down the regular route on the N. W. side of the mountain to the 
notch, and rappelled into it, then swung down across several ridges 
and couloirs to the cirque between Nez Percé and Cloudveil Dome. 
This route is little easier than the E. ridge, but more dangerous 
because of loose rock. The E. ridge is not difficult and the rock 
is good. The W.-E. traverse would be more difficult because of 
the reverse ascent of the notches. 

Snow filled most of the canyon to our campsite, so we glissaded 
down in quick time, collected our equipment, and continued down 
to Jenny Lake. 

There were thunderstorms most of the next day, but Bill and I, 
with Margaret Smith, decided to go up to Amphitheatre Lake 
by moonlight that evening. A doe and fawn, and a cow and bull 
moose stood motionless, watching us. The picture of Jackson Hole 
from the trail junction, Teewinot, and finally the E. ridge of The 
Grand bathed in moonlight were among the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. Bill and Margaret talked of the Aurora Borealis, and 
cosmic rays. Amphitheatre Lake was mysterious in dim lights and 
deep shadows. It was difficult to find a dry spot after the drench- 
ing rains, so we pitched our tent on a grassy slope against a huge 
boulder, and lost no time in getting to sleep. 

The glacier trail was still partly covered with snowbanks below 
the N. face of Disappointment Peak. Jackson Hole was completely 
hidden by a layer of clouds sparkling in the early sunlight as we 
topped the moraine of Teton Glacier. There was much snow in 
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the big couloir leading up to the E. ridge of Owen, and on the 
ridge. A little waterfall splashed and sprayed over us as we climbed 
the chimney to the large snowfield below the final ridge. The N. 
face of The Grand, with varying lights and shadows as clouds 
formed and whirled about the summit, stood close at hand. Moran 
reared above the clouds to the N., and now and then the blue of 
Jackson Lake appeared through breaks in the clouds. The smooth 
vertical E. face of the E. ridge was turned to the left. We climbed 
onto the ridge by the easy rocks just beyond, and followed it to the 
summit tower. The rope was used for this pitch, steep and smooth, 
with little more than friction holds. Lake Solitude and Cascade 
Canyon were clearly seen from the summit, while the checkered 
green fields of Idaho faded into the distance. 

We descended the chimneys and ledges of the regular route to 
the snowfield. Bill glissaded the steep slope, but Margaret and I 
found it too steep, rough, and hard, though the lower slopes were 
fun. A swim in Amphitheatre Lake cooled us off considerably. The 
others arrived from Jenny Lake just in time for a big hot supper. 

The route up the E. ridge of The Grand, pioneered by Under- 
hill and Henderson, Fryxell and Ayres, is a pleasant walk as far 
as the gendarme below the Molar Tooth. This was turned to the 
left, and a broken face climbed to the knife edge between it and the 
tooth. A rappel down the N. side, a traverse across the N. face 
of the tooth, another rappel down an icy couloir, and another tra- 
verse took us into a long and very rotten couloir. It took some time 
to climb the treacherous rock safely to the little saddle, under con- 
stant bombardment, whence a short but difficult face led to the 
crest of the ridge again. A walk up the left side of the ridge, and a 
series of chimneys swinging right, brought us to the notch below 
the grand gendarme, whence a traverse across its N. face led to 
the final notch below the big snowfield E. of the summit. A 
scramble up the water-worn face took us to the snow, which we 
followed along the right hand edge overlooking the great N. face 
and Teton glacier far below. The snow was hard, furrowed, and 
partially developed into nieves penitentes. It became quite steep 
under the summit face. A series of chimneys brought us to the 
cairn, whence the vast expanse of much of Idaho and Wyoming in 
a radius of 100 miles lay at our feet. The late afternoon sunlight 
cast long shadows, which caused each ridge of all the surrounding 
ranges to stand out in bold relief. 
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The sunset was beautiful as we descended the Owen route to 
the saddle. Our tarpaulin was soon pitched, and Bill was able to 
get the stove to work. There were no pots, but soup was cooked 
in individual cups, followed by hot chocolate, corned beef, and apri- 
cots. There was less wind than for our previous bivouac, and we 
managed to arrange the tarp so that it flapped less. It was well 
filled with the five of us, and there was plenty of warmth. 

Sunrise found us cooking again, corn instead of cereal, pre- 
ceded by lemon juice. The eggs had not been laid yet; in fact 
there were no hens to lay them, here at nearly 12,000 ft. 

Hans, Bill and I decided to try the N. face of Nez Percé des- 
pite a questionable sky. After a fast glissade to the canyon fork, 
we headed up the boulder slope to the foot of the face, at the junc- 
tion of the two big hourglass couloirs. Sneakers were donned, and 
we zigzagged up the face through a series of sloping ledges to a 
sloping gallery below an extensive overhang. We got out of this 
over a treacherous corner on the right and entered a long narrow 
couloir sloping the same way. This ended against a smooth wall 
of rotten rock. Twenty yards to the right a piton was found be- 
neath an over-hang, but the wall looked simpler and more direct. 
The sky now was black with thunderclouds racing over from the 
hidden side of the mountains, so we waited until it cleared. Bill 
led up the face, with very small holds in the loose and crumbling 
rocks. Evidently Durrance, Coulter and Ayres had first climbed 
the face by way of the overhang as they described the rock as sound 
and secure. A long chimney, partially blocked by a large chock- 
stone, took us to a little wall whence a damp mossy ledge with an 
overhang led to a gravelly face. The rest of the route was easy, 
and soon we were on the summit. A wall of cloud just above the 
level of our heads was racing toward us from the W., scattering 
cloudbursts here and there, but it was clear beyond. The rocks 
were singing and hissing with electric discharges. Quickly getting 
into what rain garments we had, we climbed down the regular route 
as rapidly as we dared. Our belongings were collected at the “hour- 
glass,” a fast glissade took us to the canyon floor, and soon we were 
climbing one of the opposite couloirs to Surprise Lake. A little 
stream cascaded down one side of the couloir, and along its banks 
was the greatest profusion of the largest and most beautiful wild 
flowers we had seen in the Tetons. 
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Susie arrived with fresh food, and we feasted at Amphitheatre 
Lake after two days of light meals of dried foods. Roger and I 
packed down next morning, as we had to catch the early bus for 
Rock Springs the next day. Clouds were rolling and twisting about 
the summits of The Grand and Owen as we paused in the field 
below Surprise Lake. As we descended the glacier trail, huge cumu- 
lus clouds, their summits all but bursting with rapid expansion, 
floated lazily over Jackson Hole. Reluctantly packing up at Jenny 
Lake, we headed down to Jackson, gazing wistfully at the mighty 
mountains beside us. The Teton ridges and faces would call again 
some day. 





Jotunheimen 


Downs LONGAKER 


EPTEMBER Ist, 1939, brought to the world the utter tragedy 
of war, but to me, at that time unaware of the events in the out- 
side world, it meant the completion of one of the most enjoyable so- 
journs I have ever had in the mountains. For over two weeks my 
brother and I had wandered and climbed in Jotunheimen, an area 
in southern Norway which includes the most imposing group of 
mountains to be found in that country. This praise of Jotunheimen 
as Norway’s finest mountain region by no means indicates an in- 
timate knowledge on the part of the writer of the rest of Norway’s 
mountains but merely bespeaks the depth of the impression made 
by these particular peaks. However, the Englishman, W. C. 
Slingsby, who was named by the Norwegians themselves as the 
“father of Norwegian mountaineering,” always felt that, although 
Norway had innumerable mountain ranges, none could compare 
with the grandeur and majestic beauty of those in Jotunheimen. 

Jotunheimen is an almost uninhabited mountain wilderness of 
some 1500 square miles about equidistant from Norway’s three 
largest cities, Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim. The word Jotun- 
heimen itself means “the home of the Jotuns,” the latter being the 
mist giants of Norse mythology, the enemies of the god Thor. A 
not inappropriate name is this for, although these mountains are 
not notably high when compared to those in other parts of the world, 
they are truly the giants of Scandinavia and mists cannot be en- 
tirely divorced from one’s impression of them. 

As yet Jotunheimen is not a national park, but there are many 
mountain loving Norwegians who are backing a strong movement 
to make it into one, and should this occur the area will probably 
remain much as it is today, an unspoiled, uncommercialized, natural 
mountain wilderness. 

The approaches to Jotunheimen are. numerous, but once one 
enters this region the only means of travel are by boat or by foot. 
Coming from the direction of Oslo by auto or bus one first reaches 
one of the large lakes in southeastern Jotunheimen and on one of 
these it is possible to go into the very heart of the mountains by 
motorboat. These larger lakes as well as the innumerable smaller 
ones in other parts of Jotunheimen are an outstanding feature of 
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the scenic beauty of the region and in many places the mountains 
rise precipitously from their very shores. Another of the more 
commonly used approaches is by one of the fingers of Norway’s 
longest fjord, the Sognefjord. This offers one of the awesome views 
of the fjords which in some places are bounded by perpendicular 
walls of 4000 ft. on either side. The proximity of the fjord towns 
to the mountains also offers the climber the somewhat unique op- 
portunity of making his climbs from sea level. But no matter how 
one enters Jotunheimen he will find a grand country studded with 
fine mountains, lovely lakes and magnificent glaciers and among all 
these a very hospitable folk. 

My brother and I entered Jotunheimen from the N. and were 
soon attracted by what is probably Norway’s highest mountain, 
Galdhgpiggen (8097 ft.) I say probably, for apparently the title 
of “highest” mountain changes from decade to decade. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that Glittertind, Galdhgpiggen’s competitor, has 
a flat top on which, after three or four seasons of heavy snow, a 
snow-dome of thirty feet or more will form whereas this does not 
occur on the ridge-like summit of Galdhgpiggen. The climb of 
Galdhgpiggen is anything but difficult and with Norway’s long sum- 
mer days we made a leisurely ascent from Spiterstulen going part 
of the way over the Styggebrae or “ugly glacier” to add interest to 
the climb. 

From the summit we were able to see nearly all of Jotunheimen 
and for the first time we could conceive the extent of its cold beauty. 
Not a tree was to be seen, even in the deepest valleys, but in every 
direction were glaciers, lakes and mountains. To the northwest 
we saw the vast reaches of the Jostedalsbrae, the largest snowfield 
in continental Europe covering over 400 square miles. About 
twenty miles to the S.W. we could just see the sharp peaks which 
go to make up the Horungtinder, that range of mountains which 
probably offers the best climbing in all of Jotunheimen. To the 
N.E. just across the Visdal, in which Spiterstulen lies, we saw 
Galdhgpiggen’s arch rival, the Glittertind. We wondered if its 
summit was higher this year than the point on which we stood. 
Our return to the valley was facilitated as well as enlivened by 
three or four thrilling glissades and we reached the huts at Spiter- 
stulen with time to spare before supper. 

This return to the valley is always something to anticipate with 
pleasure when climbing in Norway for there are such excellent huts 
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where one inevitably finds a hearty meal and an equally hearty wel- 
come. Most of the huts in Jotunheimen are managed by the Norske 
Turistforening, a club that it will pay every visitor to Norway to 
join. In addition to permitting the climber the use of these huts, 
the club publishes an extremely good year book, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1868. From this publication one realizes even 
more what these mountains mean to the Norwegians and for those 
of us who are not proficient in the Norwegian tongue there are 
usually a few articles in English. Most of the huts are in the val- 
leys but a few lie up in or on top of the mountains. The distance 
between each hut varies from ten to twenty-five miles and there 
are over twenty such huts in Jotunheimen and the neighboring 
Jostedalsbrae. Here and there one sees some of the old “saeters” 
which served as places of shelter for the early travellers in this re- 
gion. They are low lying buildings made entirely of stone, usually 
having only a dirt floor, and the stone roof inevitably has a good 
crop of grass growing on it. In addition to providing a little more 
grass for the goats in this barren region this picturesque roofing 
serves the same purpose as the heavy stones one sees on the roof 
tops in Switzerland. Today these saeters are used in the summer 
by goat herds but do not afford permanent shelter to those who live 
in the mountains all year round. 

From Spiterstulen we made our way south to Leirvassbu which 
lies on the edge of a small lake and at the foot of that fine peak named 
“Kirken” (the church). This mountain offers a little more interest- 
ing climb than that of either Glittertind or Galdhgpiggen where 
hand holds are not sought since one can walk to the summits of 
either, but even on Kirken few will experience any difficulty. 

At Leirvassbu we again found an excellent hut and a charming 
hostess about whose beauty we had heard ever since entering Nor- 
way. From S. of Oslo to Romsdal everyone had said, “You must 
see the beautiful girls at Leirvassbu.” 

From Leirvassbu we went farther south following cairns and 
the ever present red paint. There are very few foot paths in 
Jotunheimen but rather one travels over rocks and boulders most 
of the way. This terrain makes it practically impossible to travel 
by horse even through the valleys of this region. Those acquainted 
with our own White Mountains will understand the character of 
the trails for they may be compared to the sky-line trail between 
the Lakes-of-the-Clouds and the Madison huts. In one day over 
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such a route we reached Lake Gjende and on the next Lake Bygdin. 
The latter is a beautiful lake surrounded by mountains and over 
seventeen miles long. Here we took advantage of the motorboat 
which plies its waters to carry us to its eastern end where we left 
Jotunheimen by bus. 

A few days later my brother said for England, but the charm 
of Jotunheimen was so great that within a week I returned, this 
time by the Aardalsfjord to Aardal and then Farnes. Together 
we had crossed Jotunheimen from N. to S. and it was now my in- 
tention to cross it from W. to E. 

My first night was spent at Vetti and the next day I went far- 
ther up the valley past Skogadalsboen to the summit of Fanaraaken, 
a peak just to the north of the famous Horungtinder. Fanaraaken 
is near the western edge of Jotunheimen and thus it was possible to 
look down to the Lusterfjord some 6700 ft. below and to see the 
villages of Fortun and Skjolden. Although there were deep 
shadows in the valley and on the fjord, the sun still lit up the peaks 
of the Horungtinder enough for me to realize that it was the pointed, 
aiguille-like peaks of this range that has made it so popular with 
climbers from many parts of the world. Store Skogastolstind stood 
out above all the other peaks of the Horungtinder and although it is 
lower than both Glittertind and Galdhgpiggen it should be con- 
sidered the monarch of all Norwegian peaks because it is so much 
more difficult to ascend and is only about 200 ft. lower than the 
latter peaks. 

On the summit of Fanaraaken there are two main buildings, one 
a mountain hut and the other a meteorological station. Finding 
myself the only wanderer on the summit for the night, I spent most 
of the evening with the meteorologist, who was as anxious to prac- 
tice talking English as I was to hear the war news. And so he 
and I and his little dog, “Stratos,” got along splendidly listening 
to war news in Norwegian which was then translated into English 
for me. 

The following day I returned to Skogadalsboen where another 
pleasant evening was spent in one of the huts. Here as in other 
huts every effort was made to make the visitor comfortable and at 
home. More than once in Jotunheimen the time was passed after 
a long day in the mountains by listening to folk music, watching 
folk dancing, and on rare occasions participating in one or the other. 
Throughout the mountains of Norway as in Switzerland and Tyrol 
the accordion was the musical instrument most in evidence, and cer- 
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tainly it lends itself well to the charming mountain Lieder of Nor- 
way as well as to those of the Alps. 

Starting out through the Skogadal or “woody valley,” I walked 
for perhaps a half an hour through shoulder-high white birches, 
practically the only trees I had seen in all of Jotunheimen. Going 
east I made the long trek to Gjendebu over typical rocky Norwegian 
terrain. Hiking alone like this makes one more acutely aware of 
certain dangers and it is good advice to follow the trails as marked 
on the map, not because they offer any better walking but because 
it is almost impossible to cross the many streams one encounters 
without using the bridges. Another danger has been pointed out 
by Slingsby,’ “In some regions magnetic rocks occur, and then the 
compass is of no use. Where this is the case, and mists come on, 
and there is no wind to indicate the cardinal points, the interest of 
the expedition may unexpectedly be increased.” 

On August 31st, my last day in Jotunheimen, I travelled on 
Lake Gjende by boat to Memurubu and then climbed up along the 
high ridge called the Besseggen, where Peer Gynt was carried by 
the wounded reindeer : “ 

Have you 
Seen the Gendin-Edge? So lightly 
Like a scythe, straight on it stretches, 
Stretches on for nigh four miles. 
Over screes the vision fetches 
Over glaciers, landslips, piles 
Of grey rubble, then it rests 
On the sluggish tarns that sleep 
Far below the mountain-crests 
Tarns seven hundred fathom deep! 
On the edge the buck and I 
Cut our pathway through the sky.” 

This ridge runs parallel to Lake Gjende and about 2000 ft. above 
its shores. On the other side of this ridge is a smaller lake some 
700 ft. below. The view is extremely spectacular as one walks along 
this ridge separating these two large lakes which lie so far below 
and yet differing so in their respective altitudes. From these 
heights we descended to Gjendesheim thus reaching one of the 
eastern gates of Jotunheimen and completing our tour. 

At Gjendesheim we awoke to find the world at war. Let us 
hope that some day soon we shall wake on the day that will bring 
peace to the world—and to noble Norway too. 





1In Mountain Craft by G. W. Young. Chapter on the Mountains of Nor- 
way by W. C. Slingsby. 





Primitive Areas in Great Britain 


Ernest S. GRIFFITH? 


HE average American tourist thinks of a visit to Great Britain 

in terms of its cities and cathedrals, its literary and historical 
associations, its countryside, Oxford. Britain to him would be al- 
most the last place in the world he would expect to go for the pecu- 
liar attractions of wilderness and primitive areas. At the most, his 
idea of the natural beauty of the British Isles is that gained by a 
placid trip in the Lake District from Windermere to Keswick or the 
orthodox Trossachs-Loch Lomond side trip. There is no denying, 
so to speak, the feminine charm of these trips—trips usually made 
by char-a-banc or bus, and not too badly marred by noisy tourists. 
All the childhood memories of Ellen’s Isle, of Wordsworth, or of 
the Scottish ballads make these two trips among those excursions 
not to be omitted, if time allows. 

Those who love the wilderness and the crags ought not to be 
so easily satisfied. There are places in the British Isles, quite within 
the span of an extra two to four weeks, which for the sense of re- 
moteness together with a measure of beauty and grandeur are the 
equal of all but the very finest of the wild scenic wonders of our 
own and other nations. How many who read this, for example, 
have even heard of the Rhinogs, of Glen Sligachan, of Ennerdale, 
or of Bideannam-Bian? Except in some of the remote and not too 
rewarding parts of North Scotland one admittedly must not look 
for those expanses of wilderness that are among the proudest 
features of our own country. The whole of Great Britain is scarcely 
larger than the wild area of Central Idaho. Yet in Britain there are 
many compact areas of concentrated natural beauty and wonder 
where unimproved trails are still the only visible sign of the intru- 
sion of man. Moreover, some of them contain as exciting and even 
as difficult rock climbing as the enthusiast may ask for. 

Except in parts of Scotland it is unnecessary to carry supplies 
and blankets, because many small farmhouses in the vicinity of 
these mountain areas supplement their income by accommodating 
hikers. This proximity to shelter at nightfall is an advantage or 





1 The author is Director of the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, his article being reprinted from The Living Wilderness (May, 
1943) by permission of the editor, Robert Sterling Yard. 
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disadvantage according to the point of view. Inasmuch as so many 
of the houses are themselves remote, are made of the native stone, 
and blend with the rugged character of the surrounding landscape, 
they are less objectionable than might be supposed. 

Where and what are these primitive areas? 

A few words will suffice for the moors of Southwest England. 
Frankly I found both Dartmoor and Exmoor a bit disappointing. 
My visit may have been the wrong time of year. I concede to 
them a beauty similar to that of the prairie and a quality—especially 
on Dartmoor—of desolateness which has satisfactions of its own. 
Yet, after all is said, monotony soon palls. The moors of Yorkshire 
are superior in this regard, because they have also a very consider- 
able beauty of outline and blend more readily with the clouds which 
are characteristic of the central spine of England. 

There are three major British areas of genuine attractiveness 
to the wilderness lover—Carnarvonshire and (to a lesser degree) 
Merionethshire in North Wales, the western part of the English 
Lake District, and the Scottish Highlands. The latter, the most 
extensive of the three, has too many individual sections to mention 
them all. 

Excluding quite properly those who travel to or from Ireland 
by way of Holyhead and the North Wales Coast, and those who 
take the cog wheel railroad which desecrates Snowdon, the Amer- 
ican is rare who sees the real North Wales. The best center is 
probably Llyn Ogwen. Simple accommodations can be found 
there on a not too frequently travelled road. From here the Car- 
nedds and their satellite moor-like peaks and ridges can be climbed, 
and also the Glyders and Tryfan, the wildest peaks of North Wales. 
One half hour from the little inn in almost any direction will bring 
one to a land of crags and moors where all consciousness of civiliza- 
tion is lost. Unlike many parts of North Wales this particular area 
is unscarred by quarrying. At the same time it has its full share 
of mountain tarns where an ice cold dip can be enjoyed part way 
down after a strenuous climb. The rock-climbing in this area, 
though not as well known as the Lliwedd precipices of Snowdon, 
is well worth exploring, especially on Tryfan. 

One other much smaller section of North Wales deserves men- 
tion—the Rhinogs. There are several ways of approach. I hap- 
pened to reach them from Barmouth over the rounded slopes of 
Diphwys. Here is an example—all too rare—of reversion from 
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the civilized to the primitive, for today there is no road to break its 
wildness. Yet, if one looks closely, the steps of an old road, per- 
haps Roman, can still be traced winding between the peaks from the 
Welsh seacoast off across the moors to the East. 

I mention these two centers, not because they are the only ones 
of interest, for example, to the mountain climbers. Snowdon and 
Cader Idris are in some ways finer peaks than any of those men- 
tioned. Yet they are climbed so often and have about them so many 
evidences of man’s handiwork, that they do not warrant inclusion 
in the present connection. 

There is one center in the English Lakes par excellence, and that 
is Wastdale. A half dozen farmhouses, an old inn catering primarily 
to rock climbers, a dead-end road seldom used, one of the half 
dozen “smallest churches in England” make up this tiny commu- 
nity. Around the dale on three sides are England’s finest peaks. 
On the fourth side is Wastwater, England’s deepest and wildest 
large lake. Incidentally, Wastdale is the true location of the court- 
ship of Mr. Chips. The movie changed it to the Austrian Tyrol, in 
order to lengthen the story and thicken the plot. A galaxy of peaks 
and passes, rock climbs and ridgewalks, mountain tarns and color 
and clouds offer almost infinite variety. Sometimes from the peaks 
the dales appear drowned in a thick black mist, and the ridges 
seem suspended in thin air—so that in winter they look like the 
mountains of the blessed. Here, too, is one of the rare places in 
the Isles where the Spectre of the Brocken can occasionally be 
seen. Perhaps a dozen people in all have had this experience. It 
happened to me on a New Year’s Day on the top of Red Pike, when 
the sun caught my shadow on the edge of the mist and outlined 
it in rainbow colors a thousand feet or more high on a cloud bank 
across the dale. Here also is the best center for exploring the 
spectacular climbs on Scafell, Great Gable’s needle and its many 
other rewarding climbs, and the deservedly famous Pillar Rock. 

Something of the spirit of Wastdale has been captured by an 
anonymous poet in the following words: 


Wastdale and the long and winding path to Styhead Pass: 
Gable and its crags, its gorgeous glimpse of Ennerdale, 

Chiefly with the swirling mists that add to nature’s depths 
When shafts of the sun’s rays color with their rainbow sheen. 


These I yet remember, these I love for all their wildness ; 
Better e’en than that soft beauty that is Windermere, 
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Better than the glorious purple of a Crummock August, 
Better than the shapely hills round Derwentwater. 
hm 
For Scafell and its Pike, its rocks and pinnacles, 
They tell of strength and strength they also give 
To those who love them. In clean swift air on Gable’s heights 
The North wind and that glow that comes from pitting strength 
Of lung and limb against the rocks until the heights are gained: 
These leave no room for gross or pétty thoughts and deeds 
That stifle timid hearts of lowland city men. 
Their noise, the gale’s shout; their scent of heather fresh and 
true ; 
Their eye’s vision, that of nature’s heights and hazards vast. 
Till man’s soul from such a scene takes back to city and to low- 
land 
Their freshness and their power; the tenderness of rocks 
caressed ; 
The spirit of the wild and free; the strength of Jahveh’s hills. 


I wish I knew Scotland better. Apart from glorious train trips 
to Inverness by the Cairngorms, thence by the Skye Railway and 
return on the West Coast, my own experience is confined to two 
visits in the Onich area and two to the Isle of Skye. However, 
from books and from other hikers, I know there is many an area 
which contains everything to be desired by those who would cut 
themselves off for a while from man and all his works. The re- 
cesses and the moors of the Cairngorms, the remote hills of the 
Morven peninsula, the region in from and around Loch Ericht, 
almost anywhere on the northern part of the west coast, especially 
around Loch Maree, and above all the succession of glens—Moris- 
ton, Garry, Affric, Cannich, which lead northwest from Lochs Eil 
and Ness and the Caledonian Canal, any or all of these may be 
confidently visited by wilderness lovers, sure that nature will not 
let them down. 

Around Onich the best thing is or was Glencoe. I say “was” 
somewhat reluctantly, because I understand that a modern highway 
has now been constructed through the Glen. Here is the site of 
the massacre of the MacDonalds, here on the shoulder of Bidean- 
nam-Bian is the desolate upland corrie where the MacDonalds kept 
the stolen cattle which played their part in causing the massacre. At 
its east end the Glen runs into Rannoch Moor where the pool of 
blood marks one of the bitterest and bloodiest fights of all the 
Scottish clan feuds. Mile after mile through the glen and over the 
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moor a man may wander without seeing a single house or a solitary 
human. 

Of all places in the British Isles, I love Skye the best. This 
remote island concentrates within it scenery which of its kind is 
the equal of any in the world. It has two defects only—there is 
not enough of it, and it is usually raining. So true is this latter 
that it is scarcely worth visiting except during June, unless one 
is prepared to “wait out” the rains. The island is a paradise for 
mountain climbers and fishermen, and has numerous other features 
—Dunvegan Castle and the Quirang, for example—which deserve 
to be better known. However, it is the remarkable mountain range 
known as the Black Coolin which constitutes its supreme attraction 
for lovers of the wild and primitive. Only one of the twenty or 
so summits is easily ascended, only three or four others should be 
attempted without ropes. Nevertheless to camp in one of the cor- 
ries or to go over one of the two passes leading out from Glen 
Brittle is an experience long to be remembered. My wife and I 
approached the Coolin in the finest way possible. We left the 
steamer at Broadford and rented a car for the superb drive past 
Blaven to Elgol. At this last remote settlement we rented a little 
motor boat which took us several miles up Lach Scavaig and landed 
us at the head of the lake. Scavaig is not a lake in the ordinary 
sense, but a fiord or arm of the sea penetrating several miles into 
the very heart of the Coolin. Apart from the tiny hamlet of Elgol 
at its lower end there is only one house—a shepherd’s farm, half 
way up and not visible from our landing place—on the entire lake. 
After landing, we climbed a:nearby cliff and watched the motor 
boat sail away till it was only a speck in the distance. We then 
struck inland, past the incomparable Loch Coruisk, up over a wild, 
projecting divide called Drumhain and down into Glen Sligachan. 
The remaining four or five miles took us down the Glen to the 
comfortable inn at the mouth of the Glen. Incidentally this inn and 
the postmaster’s home in Glen Brittle are the two best centers for 
exploration of the peculiar wild beauties of Skye. Both of them 
are Meccas for rock climbers. The ridge of the Coolin can be 
traversed in a twenty-four hour day, but this does not tarnish its 
clear title to preeminence among the ridge climbs of the British 
Isles. 

A few general remarks should be added. Nowhere in Great 
Britain are the mountains high by American standards. Ben Nevis, 
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the highest, is under 5000 ft. Sgurr Alasdari in Skye is only 
3309 ft. Scafell Pike (English Lakes) is 3210 ft. Snowdon 
(North Wales) is 3560 ft. Yet almost without exception these 
mountains rise virtually from sea level. This fact, together with 
their sharpness of outline and sheer ruggedness, give at least the 
illusion of their being comparable to some of our Rockies—for ex- 
ample, those in Glacier Park, where the scenery is not dissimilar. 
The British country is glaciated, and hence lakes are abundant. 
Rain may be expected during July and August. May, June, Sep- 
tember and October are the favored months for hiking. “Camping 
out” is infrequent, because simple accommodations, reasonably 
priced, are usually near enough even the wildest areas for the pack- 
less, rapid hiker to reach them by night fall. Parts of Scotland 
are an exception, and the usual tenting or pack equipment is serv- 
iceable. Apart from the Scottish glens, very little of the wild area 
is forested. Consequently views along the trails are unobstructed, 
and the trails themselves are often either rocks or bog. Many of 
the best routes are trailless, but are so out in the open that there 
is no danger of losing the way. The chief hazards are on the rocky 
trailless peaks when clouds and fog come. These peaks are really 
dangerous and there are not infrequent casualties. 

Naturally, few if any of us will have the opportunity to visit the 
British Isles until the war is over. When that day comes, I hope 
that any member of the American Alpine Club who does visit 
Britain will carry the courage of his convictions with him and search 
out those places in the Isles which do not yield their joys easily, and 
which do not yield them at all except to those who are ready to “pit 
the strength of lung and limb against the rocks until the heights are 
gained.” 





This Was Mt. Parnassus 


UrsuLa CorNING 


T looked just like the ordinary little Greek village fountain, and 
the water gushed out of the most unromantic cheap spout. We 
were surrounded by the usual crowd of ubiquitous small Greek 
urchins, staring at us, our unfamiliar clothes and our cameras, 
and waiting for a chance to show us the way to the local church. 
Fanny and I bent down in the unelegant pose required by the posi- 
tion of the fountain and drank. Then as we both have a deep- 
seated belief in magic of some sort, we gazed hopefully at each 
other. We had just drunk of the waters of Lethe. 

Nothing happened. We felt faintly cheated. There was noth- 
ing to do but to follow the urchins and be shown the little church. 

That was eight years ago. Today I am not so sure that all 
the magic had gone from those waters in spite of the unromantic 
spout, for even now I have no clear recollection about my adven- 
tures climbing Mt. Parnassus. I knew it was a happy day, one 
of those which one will never forget, but the route and the view and 
the names of the mountain tops and all the practical details had been 
wiped out of my mind as if by a sponge. In despair I wrote to 
Dick and Alice, who had shared the expedition, and sure enough 
they wrote back with the most wonderful details, which were the 
greatest help. I felt ashamed, but then they had not drunk the 
waters of Lethe the day after the climb. I have a valid excuse. 

We met in May, 1935, at the “Pythian Apollo” at Delphi. 
They were standing there, young, American and obviously equipped 
to go up something. I was not. My mountaineering experiences 
in Greece were limited so far to a hazardous scramble out of an 
Upper Berth on the Orient Express at 4 a.m., landing on the 
face of a stout Greek woman, in order to see Mount Olympus 
rising up out of the haze of the Plains of Thessaly. It was worth 
any inconvenience to have that vision to look back on, though I 
doubt if my stable companion agreed with me. I am not a light 
weight. 

Next day I found myself at the charming little rooms of the 
Greek Alpine Club. Its President was urging me to stay on in 
Greece till July so that he could take me up Olympus. Greek 
etiquette is severe and, mindful of Fanny’s remark that she had 
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to refuse the invitation of the same gentleman to ramble over 
Mount Hymettus behind Athens with a party of young people 
because it was so compromising, I felt I had made a rapid hit. 
Fanny quickly undeceived me. “Of course one can do anything 
with the English or Americans,” she remarked rather witheringly. 
No one wanted to climb mountains in May anyhow, so I put the 
idea out of my mind. We did many other good things, mostly with 
that inspiring young couple, Humfry and Dilys Payne, to whom 
excavation in Greece owes so much. We bathed at Sunion and 
roamed over the Acropolis by moonlight. We spent a day in a 
Greek fisherman’s boat on the Gulf of Corinth and roasted fish 
in the stern. We sat with the villagers on the shore at Aegosthenae 
drinking a lot of Retsina and singing local songs. We slept on 
the roof of a hospitable villager, and I know I heard the silvery 
piping of Pan far away in the hills, when the uncertain spring 
dawn came. And now we were in Delphi where Fanny wanted to 
paint and to show me the sights. I had forgotten that Parnassus 
was anywhere near. I’m not a good sightseer, so we had spent 
the day dreaming among the ruins and were strolling home at 
sunset. And there were Dick and Alice. 

Where were they going? It was Parnassus alright, and it was 
full moon, so they were going to walk all night to reach the top by 
sunrise. Of course it was quite the wrong time of year, because 
Baedeker says it’s dangerous to go before July on account of the 
snow, but they had the only local guide. I told them baldly that 
they must take me too. They concealed their surprise and wel- 
comed me so whole-heartedly that I felt we were friends for life 
before we had even started. 

Of course I wasn’t properly dressed for the part. We were 
travelling very light, but I had a skirt and some rubber-soled shoes, 
and kind people lent me sweaters. I had never realized before how 
important sunburn lotions are. I had none and went around look- 
ing like a lobster for weeks afterwards. 

It was an adventure for the three of us. Dick and Alice were 
on vacation from the American School in Rome. They had 
tramped over a lot of Greece, but this was their first mountain. 
I had climbed in Switzerland, but had no knowledge of this country. 
Neither Alice nor I knew more Greek than “Please,” “Thank you,” 
“yes” (‘“‘no” was not included in the vocabulary) and “Get Thee 
behind me Satan,” a very ambitious Biblical flight learned from 
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my father, who tried it with scant success on Athens beggars. Dick 
was an expert in Ancient Greek, but to our relief he didn’t do 
much better in conversation than we did. 

The moon was just rising when a car left us at the little village 
of Arachova, 4 miles up the valley from Delphi. A shadowy 
form detached itself from a doorway and came towards us: George, 
our guide for the occasion. My experience had so far been limited 
to Valais guides, and it was plain at once that George had little 
in common with his Swiss colleagues. Ice-axes and ropes were 
unknown to him, but he did know his way up Parnassus and 
appeared to be a nice man with an engaging smile and a faint 
smattering of English. George knew without a doubt that all 
foreigners were mad, but could prove harmless and even valuable 
sources of income if the madness were humoured. It was clear to 
him at once that here were three particularly odd specimens, for 
who else would want to climb Parnassus at this unseasonable time? 
However, we all smiled in friendly fashion, and our odd little 
procession moved off in the moonlight up the steep streets of 
Arachova and out onto the stony slope behind, in one zigzag after 
another. I had never seen such a golden moon, nor walked all 
night in completely unfamiliar country. It was magical and seemed 
the only fitting approach to the home of the Muses. 

There is nothing more elusive than trying to recapture one’s 
imagination of a place. I know that in my mind’s eye I saw 
Parnassus as a sort of immense Fuji-yama, capped with snow. On 
the top, quite irrationally, was a sort of sacred grove, where Apollo 
sat enthroned in state, grasping a large gold lyre. Muses diapha- 
nously clad, darted about, while poets of all ages stood round in 
knots, exactly like people at a garden party. Luckily the reality 
was far more attractive. In the first place, Parnassus is not one 
mountain, but a whole massif with two main summits, Tithorea 
and Lycorea. Our objective was Lycorea, and to reach it we had 
to pass over several smaller summits in the chain. 

It is amazing how far one can tramp at night without feeling 
the least exertion. We were surprised when looking back we 
saw the lights of Arachova twinkling far below us in the valley. 
We traversed round our rocky spur, and George showed us the 
caves where the shepherds store their cheeses in the Summer. 
After this there was not much time for indulging in poetic medita- 
tion. The path vanished, and we groped our way amid huge 
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boulders and occasional fields of snow, which filled George with 
depression. Up and down and round, then all of a sudden we were 
standing on the top of something which George vehemently insisted 
was our peak. Though we were new to the district and had no 
map of any kind, it was quite plain to us all that ahead of us, 
though separated from us by a deep ravine, clear in the moon- 
light, lay the real summit, a snow pyramid, topped by black rocks. 
We also knew why George had sabotaged our ambitions. To 
reach the head of the ravine we had to cross a steep little aréte, 
with a rocky gully on one side and a steep snowfield on the other. 
This was unattractive in soft snow without a rope or any other 
aid, and George flatly refused to tackle it. We equally refused 
to turn back. After all we had climbed all night and our objective 
was in sight. When all persuasion was in vain, George left us, 
saying he would look for another way. We knew that there 
couldn’t be one, so the moment his back was turned, deciding that 
we could only die once we marched gingerly across the ridge and 
waited on the other side to watch George’s face when he realized 
that he would have to follow us or get left behind. He came along, 
and another hour and a half saw us on the summit, the last bit 
mostly over shale and rock. 

We stood on Parnassus at the psychological moment, for the 
dawn was breaking. It was an angry red sunrise with streaks of 
grey cloud. We felt as if we were much higher than a mere 8000 ft. 
and were thankful to gulp down some warming rum. We felt and 
looked extremely unworthy followers of Apollo, but for all that 
it was a very special thrill to be standing on what seemed the 
roof of the world. All around us rose the Parnassus massif: 
ridge after ridge, intersected by valleys, a wild world of its own. 
Far away in the N. we could guess at Mount Olympus; nearer us 
we could clearly make out the glittering strait of Euboea with 
its island beyond; to the S., the highest peaks of the Peloponnesus 
stood out above the lower Parnassus summits, and in the S. W. 
there was more sea again, like a silver ribbon. This combination 
of mountains and sea fascinated me, accustomed as I was only to 
the high Alpine views. We felt as if all the kingdoms of the world 
were spread out at our feet, especially when the rivers of Boectia 
and Phocis began to shine in the early sunlight. I have since seen 
views in Maine to remind me of it, with the difference that in 
Greece there are few trees, streams or lakes. It is an austere sort 
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of beauty relying on noble bare outlines and on the pure light, 
restful for that very reason. There are few trappings of which 
the mind can weary. Their scenery explains the passionate love 
many Greeks have for things we often take for granted: leafy trees, 
little streams with swiftly flowing water. I rarely hear the twin- 
kling sound of water flowing over stones without thinking of my 
Greek friends, now so terribly cut off from our sympathy and 
affection. 

The snow slopes were beginning to glisten and soften in the 
warm sun, so we started regretfully on our downward way, striking 
out S. to go straigth down to Delphi. Glissading was very tempt- 
ing, and before we know what had happened Dick was going a 
good deal faster than he had intended and shot down the slope 
with alarming speed. To our relief he landed safely in a little gully, 
and following at a more dignified speed we found him safe and 
sound though somewhat ragged in skin and clothing. We soon 
reached the snow-line, where a little hut had been built by the 
Greek Alpine Club for the use of skiers. During the Winter they 
had been up in large numbers, George told us, and the skiing 
should be excellent. In that sheltered hollow beneath the highest 
pines we found our first mountain flowers, not the little crocus 
and soldanella that I knew so well from the Alps, but tiny fragile 
purple iris, the most enchanting things imaginable. Poor long- 
suffering George had to stop again, for I was intent on grubbing 
some of them up to take to friends with gardens; but he was kind 
and obliging about it, and we stowed them away and started 
leisurely down the track among the pine trees, across the Livadi 
Plateau. This is the place sacred to Pan and the Nymphs, and 
high up on our right was the Korykian Grotto where wild Bacchic 
orgies were celebrated. But never a sign of nymph nor faun did 
we see, and I doubt if Pan could have lured us to any dance, pipe 
he never so wisely. Our rather inadequate foot-gear had found 
us out, and we were developing blisters which checked our course 
and made it more and more tempting to lie on a carpet of hot 
scented pine needles, as the burning sun brought out all the scents 
of the forest and the tiny lizards flashed across the stones. 

We had been going 15 hours when we topped a little rise, and 
there before us lay the Gulf of Itea and the sea beyond. Delphi 
was at our feet. A few sharp zigzags down the Kake Skala or 
evil steps brought us to the hospitable open doors of the “Pythian 
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Apollo” and our friends to welcome us and to ask about our day 
spent among the Muses. Never again would Parnassus be a mere 
name for us, but rather a dear familiar friend who had given us 
priceless treasures of memories. 

As for the little iris, I took them carefully to England a week 
later. They have found a second home in a corner of an old 
Worcestershire garden and seem to like the English soil, for they 
flower happily year after year, regardless of bombing and other 
signs of the times. Every year when my old friend writes to say 
that the Parnassus iris are in bloom, it is like a greeting from the 
far away mountains of Greece and from that brave and splendid 
people. It seems as if with the unfolding of those delicate purple 
petals new hope were born for them and for us. 





Terror Rock 
Mountain Warfare on the Austro-Italian Front, 1915-16 


ADAMS CARTER 


HE Punta dei Bos in the Dolomites is not a great peak rising 

proudly above its neighbors. It is only a buttress which juts 
out from the mightier Tofana I. Its 8715 ft. summit lies almost 
1300 ft. below the highest peak of the group. But to the Italians 
it was the Castelletto the “Little Castle”; the Australians called it 
Schreckenstein, “Terror Rock.” 

The tactical importance of Terror Rock was understood by 
the Austrians who quickly occupied it after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with the Italians late in the spring of 1915. Jutting out into 
Italian territory, the peak overlooked the Dolomite highway as it 
climbed up from Cortina. From the cover of its rocky crags the 
Austrians could fire on the Italians as they advanced supplies and 
moved forward to their lines at the base of the peak. It gave the 
Austrians a perfect artillery observation post. So close were the 
lines that the men would shout across friendly greetings or curses 
depending on their mood. Yet'they could not see each other. The 
enemies were separated by steep unclimbable cliffs, broken only by 
a single difficult gulley. 

During July and August the Austrians made life hazardous for 
Italian troops in supply columns and in bivouac areas along the 
Dolomite highway. The Italians saw that they could not afford to 
leave the handful of Austrians in possession of their vital height. 
After careful planning the first move against the Austrians got 
under way. Skillful Alpini started the difficult climb up the narrow, 
steep gulley, but a falling rock gave them away. The Austrians 
lost no time in lobbing hand-grenades onto the cliffs. Flying steel 
and falling rocks soon drove the attackers back. 

It seemed obvious that only flank attack would succeed. The 
Italians tried again. This time they traversed along the cliffs of 
Tofana I* above Terror Rock, until they found a narrow shelf in 





1 Tofana I or Tofana di Roces (10,564 ft.) is the S. and lowest of three 
summits of the Tofana massif I which rises just N. of the Falzarego Pass on 
the main highway from Bolzano to Cortina. The Italians held the Tofana 
during 1915-17, while the Austrians occupied the Fanis across the Val Traven- 
zano immediately W.—Ed. 
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the middle of the precipice overlooking the Austrian positions, less 
than 100 yards away. This ledge, which soon came to be called the 
“August Outpost,” they fortified with a steel shield. It was now 
the Italians who held the whip hand. No Austrian showed him- 
self and lived to remember his indiscretion. But sniping alone was 
not enough. An Italian patrol was organized to climb down from 
the August Outpost at night. It would have been a difficult rock 
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climb by day. Under the increased hazards of a night attack they 
were able to carry only hand grenades. Austrian salvos into the 
darkness hit some marks and drove the rest of the Italians back. 
One wounded Alpino lay helpless on the rocks between the oppos- 
ing forces. For five days neither side could afford to heed his cries 
for help. During the fifth night the thud of his falling body indi- 
cated that his suffering was over. 

The Italians captured the summit of Tofana I but this was of 
little help. It was impossible to descend the cliff above the August 
Outpost. Late in September the Italians decided on a more elabo- 
rate plan. A machine gun was to be carried to the August Outpost. 
This would keep the Austrians away from their positions on the 
Tofana side while an Alpini patrol was to attract the attention of 
the remaining Austrians by advancing towards the foot of Terror 
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Rock on the other side. Meanwhile a patrol could climb the gulley 
on the third side undisturbed and capture the crag. The attempt 
was made but failed miserably because of bad timing. The machine 
gun arrived too late to be effective because of the incredible diffi- 
culty of climbing under the heavy load. The unsupported group 
in the gulley was easily repulsed with hand-grenades. 

During the comparative inactivity of the winter of 1915-16 the 
Austrians made good use of their time to blast out caverns near 
the top of Terror Rock. Life was now much safer for the defenders. 
The Italians decided that the only way they could take the peak was 
to tunnel beneath the Austrian positions and to blow them up. 
A tunnel was to ascend almost 1000 ft. to a point under the col be- 
tween Terror Rock and Tofana I and then to continue on to directly 
beneath the Austrian positions where the mine chamber would be 
placed. The total length would be over 1650 ft. To distract and 
maybe to mislead the Austrians, a second tunnel was to branch off 
and lead along inside the cliffs of Tofana I. At the last minute 
Italians could break down the walls of this tunnel just above the col 
and pour out to the attack. Slits might serve as observation points 
or loopholes. In January the Italian sappers began their work with 
rock drills and hammers. In March they started using machine 
drills. The hundred and twenty men made 15 to 20 ft. of progress 
every day. . 

A force of sixty or eighty Austrians was holding Terror Rock 
in the spring of 1916 with two machine guns and two mortars. An 
infantry cannon had been raised to the peak but there was no room 
to emplace it. By the time they were sure that their positions were 
being undermined, it was too late to blast out a tunnel parallel to 
the Italians’ for a counter-mine. All they could do was to sit on 
their powder keg and wait. 

Because of a slight miscalculation, the Italians broke out by 
mistake onto the Tofana face from their branch tunnel on June 8th. 
This hole in the cliff, only 35 ft. from the nearest Austrian positions, 
was promptly sprayed by machine gun fire and hand-grenades. One 
grenade landed in the hole, but a quick-witted Italian threw it out 
again to explode harmlessly on the cliff below. A box of explosives 
was tossed in and this time exploded, killing one Italian. The 
dangerous gap was quickly blocked up. 

The Austrians realized that they must investigate the situation 
further. Fahnrich Schneeberger and a non-commissioned officer 
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silently climbed unarmed across the cliffs. They thought they saw 
an Italian outpost and discreetly retired. The next day they re- 
turned but were unable to carry more than pistols because of the 
difficulty of climbing. At the suspected point they saw an Alpino 
but the noise of cocking the pistol caught his attention. He ducked 
behind cover and again they had to return. That night the Italians 
strengthened this outpost from four to eleven men. 

On the next day, June 14th, the weather favored the Austrians. 
Clouds and snow flurries hid their movements. As machine guns 
spat fire against Italian positions and approaches, Fahnrich 
Schneeberger and a patrol of seventeen men moved out across the 
steep face. They climbed the difficult rocks from one point of cover 
to the next, firing and themselves being fired at. Finally the patrol 
divided. Three men ascended perpendicularly. Others jumped 
to a ledge directly under the Italian outpost. From three sides they 
swarmed onto the ledge, where they met tough but ineffectual re- 
sistance. All the Italians were killed, wounded or captured. Two 
men of the patrol climbed farther until they were over the August 
Outpost but retired after lobbing hand-grenades onto the Italians 
below. An Italian counter-attack and artillery fire failed to drive 
out the Austrians. They built themselves positions on a nearby 
ridge, which came to be known as the “Schneeberger Outpost.” 

The Italians strengthened their August Outpost. They recon- 
noitred the difficult cliffs and established themselves on a second 
point. From these outposts they sprinkled the Austrian positions 
with machine gun fire. Artillery fire was increased. By July 9th 
the Italians had completed loading their mine chamber. Seventy 
ft. below the Austrians lay 350 tons of high explosives, possibly 
the largest mine in the whole war. When the drilling stopped, the 
Austrians were no longer in doubt ; they knew that they were very 
literally sitting on a powder keg. 

The Italians set July 11th as the day to blow off the whole top 
of Terror Rock. A company of Alpini was to climb the gulley 
right after the explosion. Sappers would break out of the tunnel 
running along the Tofana face and emerge right above the saddle. 
Part were to attack and the rest to give supporting fire. Reinforce- 
ments would climb to the August Outpost to help support the attack. 

On the night of July 10th King Victor Emmanuel, Chief-of- 
Staff Cadorna and others climbed a neighboring mountain to wit- 
ness the great explosion. From their grandstand they heard a 
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deafening blast, felt the earth tremble and watched the whole top 
of the peak rise with a brilliant flash and then settle slowly into its 
own crater. An artillery barrage thundered as the attackers ad- 
vanced. It seemed impossible for anyone to have lived through the 
explosion. 

Yet, by sheer good luck, few of the Austrians were killed or 
buried under the débris. It would still take a sharp attack to drive 
them from their shattered positions. Italian plans failed. The 
Alpini found the gulley littered with loose rocks and could not work 
their way up it. Poisonous gas filled the Tofana face tunnel. The 
tunnel windows were blocked with débris. Only the men climbing 
to the August Outpost managed to carry out their assignment. 

The Austrians hung tenaciously to their now weak positions, 
taking what cover they could find in the crater and in the cliffs. 
Reinforcements were cut off. Artillery fire joined the mortar 
and rifle fire which was blasting them from the August Outpost. 
Italian snipers in the cliffs added to the murderous barrage. Dur- 
ing the next night an Italian machine gun was raised into position. 
The Austrians were now covered on three sides. On the 12th the 
Schneeberger Outpost fell to a strong Italian patrol and from there 
the Italians advanced onto the saddle but were repulsed. Artillery 
fire increased its intensity. Alpini climbed the gulley and this time 
succeeded in reaching the top to capture the mine crater. On the 
morning of the 13th the Italians made openings in the Tofana tunnel 
from which two infantry cannon opened fire. 

The Austrians now realized that the situation was hopeless. 
They could do nothing more than gain time in which to prepare 
better positions farther to the rear. They did manage to hold onto 
the northern edge of the peak for two weeks more and only with- 
drew after the beginning of a general Italian offensive. 





Alpine Invasion Routes from Italy 


J. Monroe THOoRINGTON 


HE Alps form the arc of Italy’s northern frontier from the sea 

at Ventimiglia to the head of the Adriatic. Milan is the hub 
for passes leading from the Po headwaters to France; Verona is 
the key-city for the Brenner road, while Trieste is the rail-head of 
the route to Vienna. From Milan cathedral, on an exceptionally 
clear day, Baedeker states that in the semicircle of Alps the follow- 
ing are visible: Monte Viso, Mont Cenis, Mont Blanc, Great St. 
Bernard, Monte Rosa, Monte Leone (Simplon) and Ortler. All 
of these points are within a radius of 120 miles. 

Following the successful termination of the Sicilian campaign, 
the Allies have invaded the Italian mainland. Their bombing of 
Turin and Milan interrupted the flow of matériel through three im- 
portant Alpine tunnels: the Fréjus in the Western Alps, and the 
Simplon and St. Gotthard across the Central Alps, the first of these 
crossing the French frontier and the last two being Swiss. Air at- 
tack has also been made against the rail routes of the Eastern Alps, 
particularly on the vulnerable bridges of the Brenner road. 

Let us suppose the Allies to be in possession of Italian territory 
S. of the Po River. In what direction will further moves take 
place? Should this become the long-awaited second front, the neu- 
tral block of Switzerland becomes a bulwark behind which the Ger- 
mans stand, and which presumably will divert our forces to the W. 
or E. Our strategists must wish at times that Europe’s mountain 
republic were as far to one side as Portugal. A direct line from 
Milan through central Switzerland will continue down the Rhine 
Valley to Cologne, while radii from Milan to Berlin or Munich 
touch little of Swiss possessions except the Bernina projection. But 
military routes seldom follow straight lines. 

Since the time of Hannibal, routes of invasion, with few excep- 
tions, have led to and not from Italy. In the present war it was the 
fall of France and not Italian initiative which allowed Axis domina- 
tion of the passes of the Western Alps. 

The Western Alps extend from the Mediterranean coastal rail- 
road and the Col de Tenda, N.E. of Nice, to the Simplon Pass. 
From the headwaters of the Po, passes lead across the French por- 
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tion of the arc to branches of the Rhone—the Durance and the Isére 
—which were the old invasion routes from Gaul to Italy. The 
Mont Genévre, a great pass of classical antiquity, joining Turin 
and Susa with Briancon, was probably Hannibal’s route in 218 
B.C., although the question will not be settled until someone dis- 
covers Punic armor ; and it was without doubt traversed by Caesar 
for the conquest of Gaul in 58 B.C. It may have been Charle- 
magne’s course to Lombardy in 774. 

The Mont Cenis Pass, leading from Susa, where it diverges 
from the Mont Genévre road, to Lanslebourg and Grenoble, was 
crossed by Pippin in 756, but it has no important military history ; 
nor does the Little St. Bernard (Aosta to Grenoble), with the 
exception of Caesar’s journey from Gaul to Rome in 49 B.C. Even 
the carriage road was not finished until about 1871. 

Without mentioning minor passes across which only task forces 
could operate, these are the principal military routes across the 
Western Alps from Italy to France. The modern road across the 
Mont Genévre was completed in 1806, while the Fréjus tunnel 
(Turin to Modane), 17 miles W. of the Mont Cenis, was pierced 
in 1871, the first rail tunnel under the Alps. As Coolidge’ says, 
“the medieval Mont Cenis finally beat the Roman Mont Genévre” 
because of the single valley leading straight up from the plains on 
the W. 

As we follow the mountain arc, the chain of Mont Blanc now 
raises its formidable barrier, and the Great St. Bernard Pass, al- 
though belonging to the Western Alps, crosses the Swiss frontier 
and hence will scarcely be an Allied objective. This pass, on which 
a hospice probably existed as early as 859, is associated with the 
famous crossing of Napoleon in 1800. 

The passes of the Central Alps, those between the Simplon and 
the Stelvio, were not in common use until the Middle Ages, by 
which time, however, the now seldom used Septimer Pass, con- 
necting the Hinter-Rhein Valley with the Lake of Como, had be- 
come the principal route from Germany (Augsburg) to Italy 
(Milan). Even the St. Gotthard, prior to the completion of the 
tunnel, was so unfrequented because of its narrow gorges of ap- 





1W. A. B. Coolidge, The Alps in Nature and History. The reader is 
referred to this work for its greater detail and excellent diagram maps, and 
also to an article, “The Division of the Alps into Regions” (G. J. 1xxi, 37), 
by D. W. Freshfield. 
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proach that it has no military history of note antedating the Russian 
operations, under Suvarov, against the French in 1799. 

The Simplon and St. Gotthard Passes, whose tunnels were 
opened to traffic respectively in 1906 and 1882, are the most im- 
portant across the Swiss-Italian frontier, but are not expected to be 
involved in Allied invasion. In any case, the tunnels will be con- 
trolled by the holder of the converging rail routes between the lakes 
of Maggiore and Lugano. Actually the St. Gotthard summit and 
the tunnel itself are well within Switzerland, this portion of the 
Lepontine chain being N. of the border. Here one may note that 
the Swiss by ancient conquest hold a triangle of territory, Canton 
Ticino, across the St. Gotthard, S. of the Alps, with its southern 
apex on Lake Lugano. Coolidge again reminds us that the Roman 
Great St. Bernard was favored over the medieval Simplon until 
the latter was crossed by a highway, and that the St. Gotthard and 
Septimer became the important routes over the Central Alps when 
the latter mountains became better known. 

Thus, invasion routes from the Italian plain must strike either 
to the W. toward the French frontier, or to the N.E., toward Verona 
and Tyrol if Swiss territory is to be avoided. The first passage 
available E. of the Swiss boundary is through the Umbrail-Stelvio 
and Reschen Scheideck Passes, where the Eastern Alps begin, this 
leading to the Inn Valley at Landeck. It is complicated both by the 
altitude (9049 ft.) and the steepness of the Vintschgau (E.) side 
of the Stelvio, but it should not be forgotten that the Ortler was the 
fixed flank of this portion of the front in the first world war, the old 
line extending across the Lombard Alps, N. of Lake Garda, and 
thence through the Dolomites to the Julian summits, 

It is probable that the Brenner Pass, from Verona to Innsbruck, 
would be a military goal, since it is the lowest of all passes across 
the main chain of the Alps (4495 ft.), straight valleys on each ap- 
proach leading to a single ridge. It became a frontier pass when 
Italy received South Tyrol by the Treaty of London. This is the 
shortest rail route from Rome to Munich, but its defiles are narrow 
and defensible, especially in the Eisack gorges for 20 miles N. of 
Bolzano. Drusus crossed it in 15 B.C. while pursuing the bar- 
barians of the north, and the latter in turn poured through to the 
Italian plain in the fifth century. Later it was frequented by many 
German emperors to and from Rome, and Frederick I made use 
of it in 1158 for 100,000 foot troops and 15,000 horsemen. 
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But even the Brenner, in common with all passes of the Eastern 
Alps, strikes an E.-W. valley on its northern side, and the Inn and 
the Drave Valleys will divert a military column from direct routes 
to Germany. Other lateral passes must be crossed before the 
foothills of Bavaria and Salzburg are behind one. 

Here one may consider the southern topography of the Brenner 
approaches. Bolzano is situated at the junction of the two head 
branches of the Adige—the Vintschgau, coming from the Stelvio 
Pass, and the Pusterthal, through which a rail line extends across 
the Toblach Pass to reach the head of the Drave. Lake Como is 
also connected with Bolzano by the line of the Aprica, Tonale and 
Mendel Passes, all S. of the Vintschgau and the Ortler peaks ; but 
these lateral feeders, although S. of the main Alps, must always be 
remembered in the strategy of the Brenner area. 

In 1932 the writer observed Italians in training on the Jaufen 
Pass, a short-cut from the Brenner at Vipiteno (Sterzing) to 
Merano. In 1935 they were building a motor road from Vipiteno 
to the top of the Pfitscherjoch, overlooking the Zillerthal, and hold- 
ing maneuvers on the Gran Pilastro (Hochfeiler). In those days, 
however, they were aroused by the possibility of the Austrian 
Anschluss, and Axis collaboration was not in their minds. 

The passes E. of the Brenner lead from Venice or Trieste to the 
Drave Valley, and fan out E. of the Dolomites toward Villach and 
Klagenfurt. In travelling from Venice via Udine to Villach one 
crosses through the narrow gorges of the Pontebba Pass, the Tar- 
visio route. The Wochein and Karawankas tunnels (1901-6) 
afford the most direct rail route from Trieste to Vienna, the Hohe 
Tauern tunnel connecting the Drave Valley with Salzburg. Finally, 
the rail line eastward from Trieste across the Carniolan plateau of 
the Birnbaumer Wald to Ljubljana (Laibach) is beyond the limits 
of the Alps, skirting the mountains as does the Mediterranean 
coastal road on the W. But, if the Istrian peninsula is occupied, 
this is one of the routes to the Danube which avoids high mountains. 

There are military experts who hold that the Alps are too for- 
midable a barrier and too indirect a road to Germany if Switzerland 
is to be by-passed. ~ Particularly in the Eastern Alps, the mountain 
defences of the first world war were never obliterated; the old 
trenches and the barbed wire are still there and could be cleared 
without great labor. We should encounter highly trained mountain 
troops on their home ground. 
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But even if we do not strike through the Eastern Alps, Southern 
Italy affords air bases for attack on industrial centers such as Linz 
and Wiener Neustadt, which hitherto have been difficult to reach 
because of distance. 

On the other hand, an invasion thrust from the line between 
Genoa and Milan, across the French frontier at some point between 
the coastal road and the Little St. Bernard, is away from Germany, 
and it would take extended communication lines to reach the Rhone 
Valley and central France. 

Between the fall of Rome and 1870 Italy was too weak to at- 
tempt these routes of conquest. Will the Allies now follow them? 

As this is being written in mid-September, the R. A. F. has 
struck at the coastal road, destroying the viaduct near St. Raphael- 
Valescure, W. of Ventimiglia. They have also knocked out the rail 
yards at Modane, while French patriots operating from the moun- 
tains above St. Jean de Maurienne are said to have sabotaged the 
Fréjus tunnel. Italians, in the northern part of their country, are 
preventing passenger traffic through the Simplon tunnel, while 
another resisting group has held a portion of the Brenner line be- 
tween Bolzano and Trento. Jugoslav guerrillas have taken a por- 
tion of the Adriatic coast S. of Fiume and control sections of the 
rail lines E. of Trieste. 

Recently the Brenner road has been extensively bombed from 
Innsbruck to Trento, with particular attention to the Avisio viaduct, 
1005 yards in length, just N. of the latter town. Dogna, on the 
Italian side of the Pontebba line, has also been attacked. 

All of this facilitates the cause of the United Nations. It does 
not lessen the fact that the Alps afford comparatively poor pathways 
to the continent for land armies. 





The Exploration of the Cariboo Range from the 
East 


RAyMOND T. ZILLMER 


~w 

N referring to the Cariboos in this article, I have in mind only 

that higher portion of the Cariboo Range which is E. of the 
Raush River and the headwaters of the Azure River, and E. and 
N. of the North Thompson River. 

As the main features of the topography of the Cariboos are now 
established, a short résumé of the various expeditions into the Cari- 
boos will be appropriate: From 1871-1874, several expeditions were 
sent out by the Canadian Pacific Railroad to seek a railroad route 
across the Cariboos. No route was found, nor did any of these 
expeditions penetrate to the core of the range. For over forty 
years the Cariboos were undisturbed. In 1916-1927, mountaineers 
attacked the range on the north. In 1916, E. W. D. Holway and 
A. J. Gilmour reconnoitered the range up Téte Creek. In 1924, 
Allen Carpe, R. T. Chamberlin, and A. L. Withers, and in 1925, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. D. Munday, entered by way of the same creek. 
In 1927, Carpe and Chamberlin entered by way of Kiwa Creek 
lying immediately N. of Téte Creek. 

The Carpe and Munday expeditions were particularly productive 
in establishing the topography of the region in which they travelled, 
but in reporting and mapping the region to the S. and E., Carpe 
and Munday made serious mistakes. 

In 1939, Lorin Tiefenthaler and I went into the Cariboos for 
the purpose of clarifying the topography of the S. and E. We 
went in from the S. by way of the North Thompson River and 
hoped to get out toward the E. by way of the Canoe River. Our 
hopes were too ambitious, for we were compelled to return by way 
of the North Thompson River, but we did establish the southern 
topography of the Cariboos. We found that both Carpe and 
Munday were in error in determining that the North Thompson 
and Raush Rivers rose in a common low pass as shown by their 
maps. The pass they saw and indicated on their maps was the pass 
between the Azure and Raush Rivers. Munday believed that there 
was a big icefield S. of Mt. Thompson, but Carpe doubted that 
there was room for such an icefield. We found that there was no 
such icefield. 

Mr. Munday, however, still insists that his picture [C. A. J. 
xxvii (1940) opposite p. 199] looking S. from Mt. Thompson 
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shows such an icefield. With the hope of securing an impartial 
interpretation of the puzzle, I submitted all our pictures and data 
to Mr. Howard Palmer, noted explorer of the Selkirks. He 
solved the question by identifying Mt. Thompson in our photo- 
graphs by matching the sky line in them with the same sky line as 
seen from the other side in pictures by Allen Carpe. Mt. Thompson 
is the highest mountain in the left distance of the lower view ap- 
pearing opposite p. 74, of American Alpme Journal iv (1940). 
As Mr. Palmer found that the whole sky line to the right of Mt. 
Thompson is not broken by any gap, he determined that no great 
icefield extends across it, a fact which is confirmed by Holway’s 
panorama showing the opposite aspect of this range [C..A. J. viii 
(1917), p. 32]. Therefore, the icefield must all lie within the scope 
of the Munday picture. 

The identification of Mt. Thompson clinched other interesting 
conclusions: (1), that in 1939, we had approached to within five 
to seven miles of it; and (2), that the slopes and peaks we then 
visited must be plainly visible in the photograph from Mt. Thomp- 
son. And they are. They lie in the middle distance to the right 
of the center, between the figures 4 and 5. We discovered that these 
snowfields are defiaitely severed from the snows in the foreground 
by a secondary ridge of peaks under the figure 7, readily identified 
by Mr. Palmer in our photographs from the other side. 

Consequently the “icefield” of the Munday picture from Mt. 
Thompson belongs to three separate glacial basins instead of to 
one, and from each basin flows an independent glacier. The larg- 
est, seen in the foreground, drains to the E. branch of the Raush 
River, the one in the right background drains to the Azure River, 
and the one in the left background drains to the Frye fork of the 
North Thompson River. Hence, all that is left of this vaunted 
“icefield” is the E. Raush Glacier which, from the Mt. Thompson 
panorama, can scarcely exceed half a dozen square miles in extent 
—a far cry from the “20 to 30 square miles” as labelled in the cap- 
tion of the photograph, or the “40 square miles” claimed by Munday 
at an earlier date (1925 C. A.J., p. 131). 





1Mr. Palmer writes: “Your pictures and your traverse of the snowfields 
overlooking the Raush-Azure pass in 1939, taken in connection with the map 
by the Geological Survey of Canada and the panorama from Mt. Thompson, 
clearly depict the lay of the land between the headwaters of the North 
Thompson and the Raush Rivers. They reveal that no continuous icefield of 
great extent exists in this locality, but rather a series of glacial basins of or- 
dinary size, bounded by ridges of secondary peaks.” 
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We had always regretted that we were unable to go out by 
way of the Canoe River in 1939. It was my hope, therefore, to go 
into the Cariboos from the E., for the sources of the two streams 
which came in from the E., the McLennan and the Canoe, were un- 
explored except as Carpe and Munday had examined them from 
a distance. Of the streams having their sources in the core of the 
range, the McLennan and the Canoe were the only ones which had 
not been explored. 

The maps of Carpe and Munday, and the articles accompany- 
ing them, showed that the McLennan and the Canoe Rivers entered 
the Cariboo Range on the E. and continued southwesterly by 
westerly to their sources. Their maps show Mt. Thompson and 
the other mountains at the head of the McLennan, but show no 
mountains or details at the head of the Canoe, and their articles 
are entirely barren of any information concerning the head of 
Canoe River. It is clear now that they did not recognize the head 
of the Canoe. 

The maps of the government follow the maps of Carpe and 
Munday except that they show two large branches, equal in size, 
at the head of the McLennan. The McLennan and the Canoe are 
shown as about equal in length. The geographer of British Colum- 
bia could not give us any additional data. It was from the trappers 
that we gained valuable information, especially from Everett Bogar- 
dus, who once trapped the Canoe and who drew an excellent sketch 
map of the Canoe, but he was not familiar with the McLennan or 
its source. We learned that an attempt had been made to prospect 
for mica on the McLennan and that a horse trail had been cut to the 
head of that stream. 

Such was the extent of the information available to us, and on 
it we planned our trip into the Cariboos. We made arrangements 
for a packer to take us into the McLennan. Here we were to have 
the use of the pack horse for one week, in which time we expected 
to explore both branches of the McLennan. After that, our plan 
was as follows: The packer would leave us, and we would try to 
back-pack across the divide to the Canoe, and then over the divide 
to the Thompson, or if we could not cross from the McLennan to 
the Canoe, we would cross the divide to Téte Creek, or possibly we 
would try a combination of either of the foregoing with a crossing 
from the North Thompson to Téte Creek or in the reverse direc- 
tion. We realized that it would be impossible to do all the fore- 


going in three weeks. 








From head of Canoe River to mountains N. of the upper reaches of the Canoe. 


From Camp 4 across to S. side of Canoe River. S2 at left of picture. 


Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 








From head of Canoe River to mountains N. of the upper reaches of the Canoe. 


From Camp 4 across to S. side of Canoe River. S2 at left of picture. 


Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 
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Looking up S. Canoe Glacier. Glacier recently reached the top of bed rock at left and moraine 

further left. Our night in the snow house was behind and higher than the peak appearing 
one inch from left side of picture. 

Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 
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There were many uncertainties when Tiefenthaler and I left 
Milwaukee at the end of June on this, our fourth trip together. 
Before we left, I received word that the trail was overgrown and 
impassable, whereupon I directed immediately employment of men 
to cut the worst windfalls in the trail. To this, I received a reply 
that further investigation showed the trail would probably be pass- 
able, but my information was secondhand. 

We carried the usual equipment, all of the lightest and no more 
than our two pack-boards would hold, and without many of the 
things that mountaineers regard as necessities. We again carried 
gasoline and a primus stove for high camps. With food for three 
weeks, our loads weighed 74 Ibs. each, but we expected to have a 
horse for one week, and after the first week our loads would weigh 
62 lbs., the maximum on our other trips. 

We got off the train at Cedarside, a flag station on the Canadian 
National Railroad about 25 miles S. of Robson Station. Here 
we were met by our trapper friends, Miss Ella Frye and Mr. 
Gunnard Weberg, who took us in a rubber-tired farm wagon to 
an abandoned lumber camp (Doyle’s - 2700 ft.), located at the 
foot of the ridge between the Canoe and the McLennan. Here 
Miss Frye’s two brothers, Fred and Jule, were taking out cedar 
poles. 

The next morning, our stuff was packed on a horse and we 
left accompanied by Ella Frye and Gunnard Weberg, Miss Frye 
riding a horse. The trail proved to be unexpectedly good, with 
few windfalls—a pleasant surprise, having in mind the rough 
character of the country and the uncertainties of the weeks before. 
The trail wound high up on the mountain on the N. side of the 
Canoe River, and in the middle of the afternoon we were above 
timberline, and for the next week we were to remain almost entirely 
above timber. Toward the end of the afternoon Gunnard was un- 
certain of the trail, for above timber it was difficult to follow, and 
we had now reached a point farther than he had ever been. We 
knew that we had to cross a pass to the McLennan, but just where 
the pass was, none of us knew. Late in the afternoon we came to 
a creek (N2), which rose in a col in the mountains N. of us. We 
could trace the trail climbing steeply along the side of the creek. 
We followed it until we came to last winter’s snow, and then we 
camped. I have numbered our camps. This was camp 2. 

Already we had magnificent views, for we could see the moun- 
tains S. and the Canoe and S. of its branches. I have numbered the 
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branches of the Canoe as N. (North) or S. (South) and as 1, 2, 3, 
etc., the lowest number being to the E. We could see almost into 
S2, a very long, straight creek at the end of which was a low pass 
which probably leads either to Allan Creek, a branch of the 
Albreda, or to a branch of the North Thompson. 

We went to bed with many misgivings that night, for Gunnard 
declared, after walking a short distance above camp, that he be- 
lieved it would not be safe to take his horse any farther, the snow 
being too deep. The next morning was partially wasted trying to 
find the pass and a route by which we would avoid the deepest 
snow. We crossed a frozen lake. In fact, we passed several frozen 
lakes in the next few days. Robson loomed up toward the N.E., 
but it was always in clouds. We were not certain we were on the 
right route until noon when we reached the head of the little stream 
we had been following. Then there was no further doubt. We 
had found the pass and were looking down into the McLennan, but 
we were not too happy about it, for it was evident that we could 
no longer use the horse. Everything immediately below us and 
to the west going up the McLennan was covered with deep snow or 
ice. Difficulties were coming a little too soon, for the second day, 
almost a week sooner than we had expected, we had to carry our 
packs weighing about 72 Ibs. Fortunately, our victory gardens 
had put us in better physical condition than we had ever been in on 
our other trips. 

On that noon of the second day, I had about concluded that 
the maps of Carpe and Munday were wrong, for from the pass we 
could see, not far away, what seemed to be the mountains at the 
head of the McLennan, whereas, we had, on the day before, been 
able to trace the Canoe much farther W. 

On the third day we completely explored the head of the 
McLennan, crossing the glacier at the head of the last creek on 
the S. and also the one at the head of the McLennan, and climbing 
three low peaks at the head of that river. The last of these was 
on the divide between the McLennan and the Canoe, and we called 
it “Key Peak” (8900 ft.) because the view from it unlocked the 
general outlines of the topography of the McLennan and the 
Canoe. Thereafter, it was only necessary to fill in the details of 
the picture and to make the adjustments resulting from better view- 
points. 

We had the answer to our quest on the third day. The 
McLennan, behind us, was an insignificant river penetrating the 
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mountains perhaps one-third as far as the Canoe and not reaching 
the core of the range. The Canoe had three long branches on its 
southern side before the head of the stream was reached, and even 
more, though shorter branches, on its northern side. S2 and S3 
cut down almost to the level of the Canoe along most of their 
course, and S4 along part of its course, while all the creeks on the 
north side were high in the mountains. Was this difference in 
creek level due to larger glaciers which formerly occupied the S. 
side of the valley and not the N. side? In the distance we could 
see the mountains and glaciers at the S.W. source of the Canoe 
with Mt. Thompson at the head. Having Carpe’s fine pictures 
with us, we were able to identify many of the mountains and 
glaciers which appeared in his pictures taken from peak 10,075 ft. 
and entitled “Source of the McLennan River” and “Mt. David 
Thompson.” We could not see the N. side of the upper reaches 
of the Canoe because the Canoe near its source turned W. and 
after that N.W. by W. 

Carpe and Munday had called the Canoe River the McLennan 
River. I doubt whether either of them saw the McLennan River, 
for I believe that it cannot be seen from where they were. It is 
apparent, now, that they placed the Canoe River on their maps with- 
out having seen a river in that location, for no river exists where 
they placed the Canoe. Munday writes’ of the Canoe River that 
“the valley of the latter was hidden among numerous jagged peaks,” 
The McLennan River and the McLennan Glacier shown on 
Munday’s map’ are really the Canoe River and the Canoe Glacier. 

After Carpe published the maps and data concerning the 
McLennan and the Canoe, he climbed Mt. Albreda in the Monashee 
Range. From there he had a good view of the Canoe from the E., 
and as a result, he wrote as follows’: “Views of the Cariboo Range, 
although somewhat marred by clouds, leave little doubt that the 
valley head identified by Professor Holway in 1916 as that of 
Mica Creek (McLennan River) is really the source of the Canoe 
River. Holway’s identification was accepted by Professor Cham- 
berlin and myself in 1924 and apparently also by Mr. and Mrs. 
Munday in 1925. The latter presumably had a view down the val- 
ley from Mt. David Thompson. The McLennan does not go so far 
back into the mountains and appears at the east base of the Chal- 
lenger Group.” 





2C. A.J. (1925), 131. 
8C.A.J. (1926), 243. 
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But Mr. Munday confidently replied* that Carpe was “mis- 
taken,” for he, Munday, “had a commanding view down the McLen- 
nan Valley from Mt. Sir John Thompson.” 

For two nights we camped on a steep, narrow ridge which 
reached down into the bottom of the McLennan Valley. On the 
fourth day we left our camp in the McLennan, lunched at noon 
with a temperature below freezing, went up the glacier at the head 
of the McLennan facing a blizzard that reduced visibility to less 
than 100 ft., and at 3.00 p.m. stood in the warm sunshine of the 
pass N. of Key Peak and again looked down into the Canoe Valley 
where the river wound snake-like from one side of the valley to the 
other. 

For two days we followed a high route above timber on meadows 
that were quite level, although still largely blanketed in snow. We 
made good progress except when our route was intercepted by 
creeks, one of which (N6) cut down deeply across our route, so 
that the climb up to camp 6 was particularly arduous, especially 
when we found mosquitoes in abundance and continued to climb 
still higher to camp above them. 

We had commanding views all the time, the end of the Canoe 
Valley becoming more spectacular as we approached it. We could 
see far up the three long creeks (S2, S3, and S4) on the south side 
of the Canoe. Looming up at the head of S2 is a beautiful moun- 
tain which drops steeply down to the creek, and placed in a similar 
position at the head of S3 is an equally outstanding mountain. S3 
seemed to have a pass at its head. S3 and S4 are surrounded by 
many fine summits. Between S3 and S4, but facing the S3 side, is 
a mountain which we called “Half Dome” because of its resem- 
blance to old Half Dome in Yosemite. Half Dome was conspicuous 
to us two years before when we were in the Monashee Range. S4, 
which is at the level of the Canoe near its mouth, disappears in a 
canyon and rises in a long glacier that seems to have one or more 
passes from it, either to the Thompson or to the E. branch of the 
Raush. It is surrounded by a most intriguing region of mountains 
and ice. On the W. side of S4 a row of glaciers flow down to the 
lower glacier which heads in a high icefield that seems quite exten- 
sive. The views at the head of the Canoe are breath-taking. From 
S4 to Mt. Thompson the whole area is almost entirely covered with 
glaciers. But we had poor views of the summits to the S. and S.W. 
because they were almost always hidden in clouds. To the N. of 





*C. A.J. (1928), 77. 
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us we could not see the summits, for we were too close to them. 
But we saw later from the other side of the Canoe that many fine 
peaks and glaciers were at-the head of creeks N5, N6, N7, N8, and 
N9. 

While we saw many signs of game, we saw few animals. How- 
ever, our travel was considerably lightened by the many game trails 
we were able to follow, especially when we walked along the bottom 
of the Canoe Valley. Once Tiefenthaler was going up a small rise 
and almost collided with a goat coming from the opposite direction. 
The same day we followed an animal trail that had fresh bear, goat, 
and coyote or wolf tracks in the snow, and we later saw a coyote or 
wolf, 

As the mountain west of creek N7 dropped down to the Canoe 
Valley in a sheer cliff, it became inadvisable to continue on a high 
level, so we followed the east side of the creek down to the bottom 
of the Canoe Valley. This was a very arduous descent, for we 
dropped almost 4000 ft., and we wished that we had gone down 
creek N6 instead, for we would then have avoided the hard climb 
up from creek N6. Our descent ended most disagreeably in a 
marshy alder flat. Here were many fresh indications of big game. 
Creek N7 did not flow into the river but spread out over the alder 
flat into smaller streams and ponds because beavers had built a 
2 or 3-ft. dam along and next to the Canoe River. We found that 
the beavers had done this on many of the bends of the Canoe. I 
was surprised at the presence of beavers in spite of the absence 
of poplar, until I was informed later by trapper Weberg that in 
this region the beavers feed on many foods other than poplar. 

We camped that night on the sand next to the river, and for 
several days thereafter we were near the river. It was an interest- 
ing change. The views were more restful, and summer was with 
us with its flowers, the willow herb and Indian paintbrush, growing 
in unusual luxuriance. Also various birds were near the river. 
I was surprised to see a kingfisher carrying what I thought was a 
fish. I couldn’t believe that these glacial streams contained fish. 
The mystery was solved days later when I saw minnows, three 
inches long, in a side slough where the water was clear. But in 
the river I was unable to catch any fish. The next morning we 
forded the south bank of the Canoe, for it seemed to offer a better 
route. Tiefenthaler, who is tall, crossed without difficulty, but the 
crossing was about as much as I could do, for the current was very 
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fast. We noticed no other places where the river can be crossed 
until we came to the head of the Canoe. | 

On the ninth day we were near the source of the Canoe and 
camped just below a large terminal moraine that stretches across 
the valley, which is almost a mile wide at this point. Above the 
moraine and up to the mountain at the head, the floor of the valley 
is fairly level, except for the numerous moraines and the glacial 
débris scattered over it. About two miles above the moraine is a 
mountain, and there the river divides into two branches, one going 
N. a few hundred yards to N. Canoe Glacier, and the other S. about 
an equal distance, to the S. Canoe Glacier. Both of the streams 
flow under ice bridges covered with so much glacial débris that the 
ice was hardly distinguishable from solid rock. N. Canoe Glacier 
has heretofore been known as McLennan Glacier, and it might very 
well be called Canoe Glacier instead of N. Canoe Glacier. I have 
called the glaciers North and South because both are at the head 
of the Canoe. The lower ends of the two Canoe glaciers (3700 it.) 
reach within a few hundred feet of the level lower valley (3500 it.). 
When Carpe took his picture from mountain 10075 ft. in 1924, the 
two glaciers were joined and reached the valley together. We 
were later to walk on the smooth rock which was covered by the 
glacier when Carpe took his picture. It is probable that less than 
seventy-five years ago the conjoined glaciers reached to the mo- 
raine below which we were camped, so that it then covered the en- 
tire lower valley, two miles long and one mile wide. The vegeta- 
tion in the morainic débris is young. We saw a huge boulder, 
75 x 40 ft., next to the river and perhaps a half-mile from the ends 
of the glaciers. It is cracked into three large sections. 

Our project at this point was to find a way to the Thompson, 
and the S. Canoe Glacier offered the most likely route. Then, too, 
our former trip into the Southern Cariboos led us to believe that 
there was a col in about this vicinity. We decided to spend an easy 
day climbing up on the N. side of the valley, high enough to work 
out a route up the S. side. Accordingly, we climbed up the smooth 
bed rock next to the N. Canoe Glacier until we had a good view of 
the S. Canoe Glacier and the mountains surrounding it. This was 
a particularly engrossing sight. It showed the lower tongue of the 
glacier at the right, the smooth bed rock to the left of it, and still 
farther to the left, a moraine which was partly bare on the right and 
clothed in alder on the left. The S. Canoe Glacier had apparently 
formed this moraine in recent times. S. of and parallel with the 
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head of the Canoe Valley was a high, wooded ridge beyond which 
were glaciers. The N. side of this ridge which we wanted to reach 
was a forbidding cliff, so we decided to reach the ridge by climbing 
up the rock adjoining S. Canoe Glacier. 

The next morning we climbed up the smooth rock where the 
glacier had been perhaps ten years before. At times the climbing 
was quite tricky, principally due to the smoothness of the rock and 
because our packs were still heavy and large. Sometimes we could 
get up only by climbing without our packs and by pulling up the 
packs with rope. And at other times we had to go back and try 
other routes. When we reached the wooded ridge it began to rain, 
and at times very hard. The ridge was steep and was covered with 
bushes whose five-foot branches sloped down towards us. The rain 
made these branches very slippery, and the help they gave us when 
we pulled up on them was only half appreciated because we slipped 
down the slope when we stepped on them. Shortly before 7 when 
we reached the top of the ridge, it stopped raining, and we were 
able to establish a delightful camp (9) where we loafed and recon- 
noitered for a day. From here we had good views of Mt. Thomp- 
son, but the most spectacular of the mountains from here was the 
mountain W. of creek N9. This, I believe, is Carpe’s 10,075 ft. 
It has several peaks and is very precipitous on its E. face. 

We hoped to be able to cross to the North Thompson Valley 
in one day. Our camp was well suited as a jumping-off point, al- 
though we later learned that we could have used a campsite higher 
up. We awoke early to find it was snowing hard, but we broke 
camp when it stopped snowing at 6.00 o’clock. We continued up 
the ridge a half-mile or so and then crossed the high moraine at the 
N. side of the first glacier, which flows down from the E. by S.E. 
The glacier is several hundred feet below the top of the moraine, but 
it was apparent that not very long ago the ice reached the top and 
that the moraine was then advancing against the ridge on which 
we had camped. We crossed the glacier to a ridge on the opposite 
side and crossed the end of the ridge so as to avoid dropping to 
the much lower level of the glacier. This ridge has a good high 
campsite. We reached a second glacier, coming from the southeast 
and went up on it next to the ridge until we stopped for lunch. 
All this time we had magnificent views of the glacier to the W. of 
us. It reaches almost to Mt. Thompson and in its lower course 
it comes down so steeply that it breaks off at short intervals in 
booming avalanches. 
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After lunch we crossed the second glacier, going beyond the 
next ridge which slopes from the S.E. We thought that we had 
been making good progress, but we soon realized that we still had 
far to go. What was far more serious, the snow was getting softer 
and deeper. We ascended close beside the second ridge on the third 
glacier. To our right the glacier was heavily crevassed and higher 
and it came down in many icefalls. The snow became deeper and 
the slope steeper as we advanced. It was not last winter’s snow, but 
the summer snow that had been falling the last ten days, during 
those very storms that had spoiled our pictures of the mountain 
tops. When we continued to sink two feet into the snow on the 
steep slope of the glacier, it became apparent that we might not be 
able to cross the divide that day. The ridge to our left had a steep 
slab face, but it looked as though we might go up on the ridge more 
easily than on the snow. Accordingly, we climbed the slab rock and 
tried the ridge, but we were soon forced off, for the towers were too 
numerous and the problems too hazardous, encumbered as we were 
by our bulky and heavy packs. So we returned to the snow which 
became deeper and steeper. Toward evening we were sinking up to 
our waists without reaching hard snow. The snow had drifted into 
the hollow we were following. It became so deep and steep that we 
had trouble getting higher than where we stood. To advance a 
step became a problem. At times we were crawling. Large ice 
balls would collect at the end of our trousers, and these had to be 
knocked off from time to time. Often we thought we could see the 
top, but when we reached it there was always another top farther 
up. And then it began to snow, and the wind blew directly into 
our faces. It was difficult to probe for crevasses in the deep soft 
snow. And when we reached several crevasses with the upper lip 
much higher than the lower, it required the clearing away of much 
snow before we could safely effect a crossing. It was almost 8 
o’clock when we were standing in deep snow on a steep slope that 
I said to Lorin, “We’ll have to camp near here.” We had gone 
about as far as we could go that night. The top of the ridge we had 
been following was near us at our left. It looked like a mountain 
top from below, but the glacier continues above it. We camped 
just above the last rocks on the ridge (Camp 10; 9500 ft.) in a very 
exposed position. The wind could hit us from any direction, but 
it was safe from avalanches, and we feared the sliding of the fresh 
snow. With our hands we built a snow house, first a wall over 
five feet high, then an undercut for our legs and bodies. We ate 











Looking up S2. Pass at left. 


Looking at head of Canoe from Camp 7. Mount Thompson one-third from left. 
Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 





S4 to near head of Canoe River. 


Head of Canoe River with Mount Thompson one-third from right-hand side of picture. 
Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 
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nothing, for our primus stove hardly warmed the water. When 
we went to bed it stopped snowing for a while, but the atmosphere 
was 22° and the wind didn’t abate. Lying on our ponchos and 
tent, we tried to sleep, but couldn’t. The wind and snow even 
penetrated the two-inch breathing holes we kept open in our sleep- 
ing bags. During the night I got up to find that six inches of snow 
had drifted on us. Before morning the snow below us melted 
from the heat of our bodies. Thereafter we were lying in soaked 
sleeping bags. When the sun appeared over the ice E. of us we 
arose, pounded the ice off our pants, and much to our surprise 
got into our shoes more easily than we expected. Our morale was 
low, but we still were able to appreciate the beauty about us, for the 
freshly-fallen snow and the sun gave a cheery touch to the arctic 
scene about us. To the north of the Canoe Valley we saw a spec- 
tacular region of high mountains and expansive glaciers. 

We ate no breakfast. The wind had shifted to the N.W., and 
the snow was drifting badly. Our initiative was pretty well curbed, 
but we had enough to attempt a crossing, so we again climbed up 
in the snow which was as deep as ever, and in less than an hour 
we reached the top (almost 10,000 ft.) and saw to the S. by S.W. 
a view that was breath-taking. Before we had time to comprehend 
what was there, the curtain was drawn and we saw no more. The 
storm clouds were masters. We had seen below us a large glacier 
which flowed from a curved ridge to the S.E. of us and from the 
N. side of a fine mountain to the S. of us. It flowed to the W. and 
is, I believe, the glacier at the head of the E. fork of the Raush. 
It looked as though there was a possible col W. of us, as the slope 
fell off somewhat in that direction, but we felt it would be unsafe 
to proceed because the visibility was very poor. 

We waited for the clouds to lift but they didn’t, so we reluctantly 
returned to the route by which we had come, not stopping until we 
sat down for lunch at noon on an island of rocks. This was our 
first food for twenty-four hours. We also dried our equipment and 
slept a short time on the warm, sunny rocks. At 3.00 o’clock we 
reached the first ridge we had crossed the day before and camped. 
We called this Oasis Camp (11) because our narrow ridge was 
surrounded by a desert of ice. We went to bed early. During 
the night we thought we heard people calling, but it was only the 
booming of avalanches and the falling of water. We lay in our 
tent about sixteen hours, for it rained until two the next day. Then 
we broke camp. 
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We reached our jumping-off ridge at 4.00 o’clock and decided 
to try to reach our camp 8 that night. We determined on a new 
route as we didn’t relish going down on the smooth rocks. We 
found a creek which had worn a course through the steep N. side 
of the ridge, so we followed this creek, first on a goat trail, then on 
snow, then in the creek or as near to it as possible. Often we 
climbed through falling water. And then there were many steep 
waterfalls that compelled us to leave it. At 5.00 o’clock we were 
caught up short! We stood at the top of a cliff which could not 
be negotiated. We feared most that we might have to climb back 
to the top of the ridge. It would take three times as long, and it 
was now raining. We bushwhacked through the dense under- 
growth and trees toward the west along the top edge of the cliff 
and finally came to another creek which broke through the cliff 
and we were able to reach the bottom of the valley. But we were 
compelled to bushwhack over an hour through alders and devil’s 
club. Never have I walked through so much devil’s club. We 
would knock down the devil’s club ahead of us with our axes, and 
all this time it was raining so hard that when we arrived at camp 
shortly before 9.00 we were drenched to the skin. Our camp was 
on an island with almost no wood available. We shivered but tried 
to dry our clothes and equipment in a cold rain and a high wind 
at our miserable little fire. At 11.00 Tiefenthaler gave up and went 
to bed, but didn’t sleep in his wet sleeping bag, and after 12.00 I 
went to bed in a dry bag, for the rain had stopped. Neither of us 
had a cold or suffered any illness during our trip. 

We still had sufficient time and food left to cross over the N. 
Canoe Glacier to Téte Creek, but we felt that in view of the condi- 
tion of the snow we should not attempt it. The snow was so soft 
that it would take some time to consolidate. We decided to return 
along the bottom of the Canoe Valley. We got back to camp 7 in 
half a day, for up to that point we were now familiar with the valley 
and avoided the mistakes of the way up, especially several hours’ 
unnecessary floundering in alders. From there on we were again 
pioneering a route. On the second day we reached the S turns in 
the Canoe. These go from one side of the mile-wide valley to the 
other. Almost without exception animal trails follow along and 
near any body of water, so that ordinarily we would seek these 
trails near the river; for the game trails, while not always passable 
for man, were an improvement on bushwhacking through unbroken 
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growth. But when we came to the S turns, following the turns 
would mean going three times as far. So we tried to cross the bends, 
but soon regretted this, for the beavers had dammed up the area 
into ponds into which we wallowed, and occasionally our feet and 
legs got stuck so tightly in the mud that it was difficult to with- 
draw them. So on the second day we had to follow the S turns. 
On the third day we were able to cross the bends which, while wet 
and muddy, were without beaver ponds. On the third day a part- 
ridge collided with my axe and that evening we had a delightful 
change of diet. That night I sewed my trousers, which, though 
tough, were in rags, and left me too exposed to appear in the polite 
society of even the backwoods. We celebrated that evening the end 
of our hard work, for we had struck a man-made trail that after- 
noon. We were soon disillusioned, however, for the bushwhacking 
on the fourth and last day was as hard as ever because of steep 
grades. Alas, much of my sewing gave way! I never did sew well. 
But that afternoon we reached Doyle’s Camp and the railroad. 

My altimeter was tested before our trip, but the changes of 
weather were so great and the storms always so near us that I 
have little confidence in the altitudes I have given. Soon after we 
returned to civilization, we both independently realized that we had 
made a mistake when we gave up our attempted crossing after we 
had reached the divide. We should have waited a long time for 
the clouds to lift. Our only excuse is that our morale was low be- 
cause of fatigue. We thought we did the right thing then. Now 
we know otherwise. 

Mr. Bogardus, in whose opinion I have confidence, estimated 
that the distance from the railroad bridge to the head of the Canoe 
as 24-26 miles, that the McLennan penetrates the range less than 
one-third that distance, and that creek S2 is a little longer than 
the McLennan. These estimates are based on winter travel on 
snow shoes. 

The Canoe Valley is a paradise for climbers. It is hard to 
understand why it has been so long neglected, except that without 
trails, it cannot be attacked except by laborious back-packing. 
Holway described the region as presenting difficulties greater than 
the Selkirks. But the cutting of trails would not be difficult, and 
six rivers reach the core of the range at quite low levels. Some 
day the Cariboos should attain among mountaineers the popularity 
of the Selkirks. 





A Visit to Chamonix in 1857 


(Tue Diary or Frep TRowER, JR.) 


In 1857 Fred Trower, Jr., was about 14 years old. Toward the end of 
July he accompanied his father, mother, sister and a Mr. Winter on a 
first tour of the Continent, going by Antwerp, Dresden, Vienna and Tyrol 
to Venice, returning by Milan and the Simplon. In September, toward the 
end of this long journey, the young man went with his father and Mr. 
Winter to Chamonix, after which he was taken to attend Mr. Sillig’s school 
near Vevey. 

In the following month, October, 1857, the entire school made an autumn 
excursion to Chamonix. The description which follows was written during 
this time. Young Trower had been there only a few weeks before, and his 
desire for writing was satiated; so he found it expedient, for a required 
task, to copy into his diary certain paragraphs from a huge journal com- 
pleted in September. Nevertheless, he presents a lively picture of a vacation 
in the valley of Chamonix, when it was less frequented than in later times. 
The diary, in precise handwriting, fills a small octavo book of thin paper, 
bound in blue and gold. Inserted are a number of quaint lithographs illus- 
trating the scenery of the valley. Punctuation, capital letters and paragraphing 
have been added to the transcription, for the young author was enjoying 
life too thoroughly to be troubled with trivial matters. 

The Alpine Club Register mentions Henry Trower as an original member 
of the club, who accompanied William Longman on the latter’s first Alpine 
tour in 1856, an account of which they published jointly. It is probable that 
Henry Trower was a relative of the present diarist and the inspiration of the 


1857 tour.—[Eb.] 


[ was in the month of October that, the weather being favorable, 

we decided to make our Autumn tour to Chamouny, taking a 
knapsack between two boys. The party was composed of the whole 
school, which then consisted of 65 boys and 7 masters, Mr. Sillig 
included. [On the first day they went on foot from Vevey to 
Villeneuve and Bex, thence by cart to Martigny, where they put 
up at the “hotel of the Tour.”] 

2nd day. From Martigny to Chamouny. We were called at 
6 a.m. and as the weather was very fine we determined to set off. 
So after having had breakfast, we started with 15 mules to carry 
the knapsacks and likewise for the boys when they got tired. As 





1Qskar Sillig, whose school at La Tour de Peilz, near Vevey, was well 
patronized by English families, was a capable mountaineer. One of his most 
apt pupils, in 1890, was the German climber, W. Rickmer Rickmers, whom 
he first introduced to this sport. 
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all the boys knew how to ride, we did not require more than 4 
guides to the 15 mules, and two going on in front to show the way. 
Immediately on leaving Martigny the ascent gets steep for half 
the way, the path crosses fine pastures, and for the other a good 
path which has lately been made and is covered with birch trees, 
so it makes the walk very agreeable. About % an hour before 
arriving at the Forclaz we had a fine view of the course of the 
Rhone, and could likewise see Sion in the.distance. We could not 
see Martigny, as it was hid by a mountain. At the top of the 
Forclaz we bought some refreshments, as we found the sun rather 
hot coming down on our backs. © 

After leaving the Forclaz the path began to descend rapidly. 
Before arriving at the hamlet of Trient, we passed the path that 
goes over the Col de Balme. We soon after crossed the torrent 
called the Trient, which descends from the glacier of Trient and 
the Téte Noire. After crossing the Trient the path again begins 
to ascend and passes through forests, and is very pleasant walking 
as the trees shade the path. The little village of Trient is situated 
in a deep valley, above which are fearful precipices and from which 
several rocks have fallen. After walking for some time through a 
forest, we at last came round a corner which brought us in sight 
of the Téte Noire, where there is a comfortable hotel. From there 
the scenery is very fine. A short time after passing by the Inn, 
we passed a place where a guide some years ago during the night 
fell down and broke his legs and arms. He now begs there. Just 
by there we passed through a tunnel cut out of the rocks so that 
it might give admittance to the path. Just after passing the tunnel 
we had a fine view of the Trient, which flows beneath. 

After walking for about an hour’s time we came into the Valley 
of Orsine. We entered the valley by a narrow gorge and the 
scenery is not very fine, but in the season it abounds in all the 
wild fruit. The torrent of the Trient forces its way through into 
the more open valley below, acquiring in its course fresh forces 
from the contribution of numerous waterfalls and streams which 
descend from the glaciers above. In this gorge a sort of barrier 
or gate makes the frontier of Savoy, near to which a small redoubt 
has been thrown up. From there we had a fine view of the moun- 
tains above, which had a little snow on them. Before long we 
arrived at the hotel Barberine, where we were all very glad to 
arrive as we were rather fatigued with the walk and the heat of 
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the sun. As soon as the mules arrived we ordered lunch and in 
the meanwhile we amused ourselves in buying different curiosities. 

As soon as we had finished lunch we started again on the road 
for Chamouny. Soon after leaving the hotel we saw a little way 
from us the waterfall of the Barberine. Not far from here we 
crossed the torrent of the Trient by means of a bridge. We soon 
after arrived at the village of the Val’orsine. It is a poor village 
of a few inhabitants and has often been nearly destroyed by pieces 
of rock falling down from the neighboring mountains, its church 
having been so often nearly swept away that it is now propped 
up by walls. We then came into a very sterile valley, all covered 
with rocks and where wheat or barley is never brought to per- 
fection. The Eau Noire, the torrent of the Val Orsine, passes 
through it. Looking up above us we saw the lofty snow tops of the 
mountain called the Buet. The next hamlet we came to was that 
of Contine. After about an hour’s walk we came in sight of the 
village of Argentiére, near to where the road turns off to go over 
the Col de Balme. Argentiére is the third and highest village in 
the valley. Here the magnificent glacier of Argentiére is seen 
streaming down between the Aiguille of Argentiére and La Tour. 
The mule path here is turned into a road for carts; the valley is 
much more fertile. At Argentiére we waited for the mules to come 
up, but as they did not arrive we went on without them. From 
half way between Argentiére and Chamouny we had our first view 
of Mont Blanc. 

We arrived at Chamouny and went to the hotel de la Couronne, 
which Mr. Sillig had hired expressly for us. After waiting for 
about an hour the mules arrived with the knapsacks, and as soon 
as all the boys had arrived we sat down to dinner, which we were 
quite ready for. In the evening we walked about the town. It 
is now a large and important community, which displays almost 
the bustle of a English watering place in the most retired of the 
Alpine valleys. With the exceptions of the large hotels which 
have there been built, the village, as most other Swiss villages, con- 
sists of only a few cottages. Great part of it was burnt in the year 
1855. Independently of the view of the fine Mont Blanc, the 
village has a desolate air about it. It is sometimes called from a 
Benedictine convent, La Prieurie, which was there founded in the 
year 1167. The name Chamouni is derived from the words Campus 
Munitus, or fortified field, on account of the mountains that sur- 
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round it. It is impossible to imagine the bustle and excitement of 
Chamouny in summer. In June, July, August and September the 
hotels are often so full that the travellers coming in late at night 
have great difficulty in finding rooms. All the hotels are shut up 
from October to May, and likewise all the shops, as no visitors 
ever come there in winter, as there is a foot of snow generally on 
the ground. All the hotels and shops were shut up when we were 
there, but they opened them as they thought they might sell some 
things to us. In the evening when we arrived we had a fine view 
of Mont Blanc and the sky from all appearances seem to promise 
fine weather for the next day. As it grew dark we went to bed 
all very tired after a walk of 25 miles. 

3rd day. Chamouny. We were called at 6 A.M. and after 
breakfast we started with 3 mules and 2 guides for the Mer de 
Glace and the Montanvert. Before leaving the town we had a 
fine view of Mont Blanc. We were very fortunate in having a 
fine day, because if it had been wet we should have had no view 
whatever and have had nothing to do. On leaving the village we 
crossed over the river, namely the Arve, and the path then passes 
through fine meadows, and the walk was very agreeable as the 
sun was not yet hot. After leaving the meadows the path suddenly 
gets worse and passes through rocks and by stumps of trees. After 
an hour’s walk the path got much steeper and every now and then 
passes by the places where the avalanches pass in winter. At 
last after a walk of very nearly 3 hours we arrived at the Mont- 
anvert, and the first thing we saw in arriving was the Mer de 
Glace. There is an inn up there where provisions can be pro- 
cured. It is kept by an old guide, namely David Coupet [Couttet]. 
Formerly there was only an old hut? which did not afford much 
shelter, but at present there is a very comfortable little house where 
a bed can be found if any body wished to sleep there in order to 
visit the Jardin early in the morning. 

From the Montanvert the Mer de Glace is seen for an extent of 
2 leagues up the valley towards the Mont Periades and the Aiguilles 
of Lechaud, on either side of which a branch continues; that on 
the W. forming the great glacier of Tacul and that on the E. 





2The first shelter on the Montanvert was a shepherd’s hut, known as 
the Chateau. This was succeeded by Blair’s cabin (Utile dulci) in 1779, 
and by the Desportes shelter (a4 la Nature)—which still exists—in 1795. 
The old Montanvert inn was opened in 1840, and the present hotel in 1879. 
See 4. J. 35, 165; La Semaine Littéraire, October 6th, 1923. 
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the glacier of Lechaud. Directly across the Mer de Glace are some 
of the finest peaks, which form so striking and peculiar features 
to the scenery of Chamouny. The nearest is the Aiguille of Dru. 
The loftiest of this mass is the Aiguille Verte which rises 13,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea and nearly 7000 ft. above the Montanvert. 
The view of this enormous sea of ice is one of the most beautiful 
wished for; notwithstanding its size it is not appreciated so much 
at the first sight, but if you are not able to cross it, it is necessary 
to descend onto the glacier and examine the fine blue colour of 
its crevices. All the edges are covered with stones and give it a 
dirty appearance. 

It is now very common to cross it to the Chapeau but, unfor- 
tunately, we were too many to do so. The passage of the glacier 
occupies about an hour and a half and in ordinary seasons pre- 
sents no danger whatever ; the mules can be sent around by the road 
to the other side. We had to content ourselves by going on to 
the glacier for 100 yards and then returning. From the Montanvert 
an excursion can be made across the Mer de Glace and from thence 
to the Jardin, but we cauld not walk it as it took too much time 
to do it in. 

After having had some refreshments we retraced our steps 
toward Chamouny following the same path. When we arrived 
at Chamouny we amused ourselves by buying several things, such 
as souvenirs of the different places about, and of crystals found on 
the different glaciers. At 1 p.m. when all had returned from the 
Montanvert we had lunch, during which Mr. Sillig told us that 
in the afternoon we were going to the glacier of Bossons, every- 
body on a mule. So after dinner all the mules were arranged 
before the hotel and every boy was given one. And the people at 
Chamouny say they do not ever remember having seen so many 
mules out together for years. The number of mules was 70. I 
was fortunate in having a good one, but the reins and saddle were 
very bad. I broke my reins before leaving the village. We went 
in single file and trotted all the way. Shortly after leaving the 
village we passed by a wood which shaded us from the heat of 
the sun; but soon after leaving there we came to a halt. It was 
on account of Mr. Sillig’s saddle turning round, and he fell off 
and very seriously hurt his hand, which did not heal for months. 
As soon as Mr. Sillig’s hand was bound up we started on again, 
and before long we left the road and turned up to the left and had 
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a good canter through the fields, which our mules had not had 
before for some months. 

About half a league further on we crossed the stream that runs 
from the glacier of Taconay, and soon we arrived at the hamlet 
of Bossons, but we did not stop there but went on to the edge of the 
glacier where we left our mules, and they returned part of the 
way and were then brought up to meet us at the other side of the 
glacier. The glacier des Bossons stretches further out into the 
valley than any other. It is a beautiful object at a distance, but 
it deserves close examination on account of the purity of its ice 
and elegant forms of the pyramids; some of them at from 60 to 
80 ft. high. There is no danger whatever in crossing it. The 
other thing is to keep your eyes open and look out that you do 
not fall into a crevice, but it is not safe to go across without a 
guide as you are liable to miss your road and it is not very dis- 
tinctly marked. There are several precious stones there found, 
likewise crystals which can be bought at the shops at Chamouny, 
where they are sold very cheap. 

When we got to the other side of the glacier we decided to go 
to the waterfall of Chéde and there we would wait for the mules. 
It took us 34 of an hour to get to the cascade but the walk was 
through a wood and very cool. When we arrived there we saw 
the mules in the distance. The cascade is very pretty; it comes 
out of a rock but there was not a great rush of water, but it is finer 
in the spring months. After we had seen the cascade and had 
rested ourselves we started to meet the mules, and it was great 
fun to see everybody fighting for his own mule. As soon as we 
were all mounted we set off for Chamouny again, but the road was 
too steep to trot down, so we had to walk them down till we 
arrived at the high road. When we there arrived we set off at 
full gallop and did not stop till we got to Chamouny, and people 
seemed much astonished to see us riding their mules so hard and 
they said that they would not lend them again. I do not think 
they had been ridden so hard for some years and they will not 
forget our visit. By the time we all had returned dinner was 
ready. 

In the evening we amused ourselves by walking about the village 
and buying different souvenirs of the place. We had a fine view 
of Mont Blanc. The guides all charge very high, and it is because 
they are so many. They have to be taken in order, and if one 
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goes out of his turn he is fined. There are about 200 in all, and 
they get about 2 turns a year. There are about 150 mules, but 
they can be hired without their proprietor. At 9 P.M., as it got 
cold, we returned to the hotel and went to bed. 

4th day. From Chamouny to Martigny by the Col de Balme. 
We were called at 6 a.m. and again the weather was favourable 
and we had another view of Mont Blanc. After having had break- 
fast we arranged our knapsacks on the mules and then set off on 
foot for Martigny, some riding on the mules and the others walk- 
ing; those who walked going by the Col de Balme and those who 
rode by the Téte Noire as it is easier for them, as there is not as 
much up hill work. We passed by the Mer de Glace, which looks 
very fine from the road, and by the side of the glacier we saw a 
very fine waterfall. It forms one of the affluents of the Arve and 
formerly issued from beneath a vault or cave of ice with which 
the Mer de Glace terminates, but by one of the changes to which 
glaciers are so liable the stream now finds its way out by the side 
of the glacier somewhat higher up. The scenery about the source 
is very fine, and the cave may be entered, but with difficulty and 
danger as great blocks of ice are liable to fall. Three people were 
crushed to death two years ago. The advance and recession of the 
glacier depends upon the seasons. In fine weather it advances, 
as the heat melts the ice and makes it spread. Several enormous 
blocks come down and sometimes do great damage. 

Shortly after passing by the glacier we arrived at Argentiére, 
where we had to wait till the guide came up to show us the road. 
At Argentiére there is a very fine glacier where several crystals 
are found. We (the walkers) left the mules, they going back by 
the Téte Noire and we by the Col de Balme. The path began 
to ascend immediately on leaving the village. The path lies down 
over fine pasturages and passes by the chalets of Charmillan, and 
by the hamlet of La Tour, where cultivation, though scanty, is 
found. They manage to cultivate barley, oats and flax. Not far 
from there we passed by the torrent which is one of the springs of 
the Arve. On the banks of this torrent we observed several large 
heaps of slaty rubbish, so we asked what it was and the guide 
said it is brought down by the torrent, and the inhabitants pile 
it up and take great care of it, and that in winter, at least spring, 
when the snow is about to thaw they put this slaty rubbish on it 
and make it disappear a month or 6 weeks sooner than it would 
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do without it. The path was fatiguing as it kept winding round 
and round and was likewise rather steep, but every now and then 
we came to springs coming out of the mountain. 

As we got higher up we got above the clouds and they resem- 
bled very much a large glacier. Mont Blanc looked very fine. 
After walking for another hour we arrived at the top of the pass 
where we found snow in several places. We found someone already 
at the inn; as he heard that we were coming he brought some 
things up there. It is too cold in winter to live up there, and 
very few people live at Chamouny during the winter months as 
there is a great deal of snow. While they were preparing our 
lunch, we amused ourselves by walking up the adjoining moun- 
tains. The view from the Col de Balme is something most beautiful, 
containing the valley of Chamouny and the Mer de Glace and the 
surrounding mountains. I forgot to say that before arriving at 
the col we passed by a fine glacier called La Tour. We were not 
sorry when lunch was ready, as the cold gave us an appetite. The 
lunch only consisted of bread, cheese and wine, as we could have 
no meat as there was none in the inn. Several of our provisions 
were brought from Chamouny by the guides. At the Col de Balme 
beds may be had if any body is overtaken by a storm, but from 
all appearances they are not very comfortable; not so comfortable 
as the Téte Noire. 

After lunch we started again, but we could have gone round 
to the Téte Noire and have met the others if we had wished so 
to do, but we did not as it would have made the walk too tiring. 
The guide said that he had never walked so fast over the Col de 
Balme and that he hoped he would never do it again. Immediately 
on leaving the inn the descent gets very steep and the path is very 
bad, and was all covered with snow. The first houses we came 
to were called the Herbagéres. Soon after, we passed through 
the forest called Magnin, which takes 40 minutes to traverse. The 
path through it is exceedingly steep, and every now and then 
crosses the stump of an old tree, and it is astonishing how the mules 
can pass them without falling, yet there is very rarely an accident. 
We soon after crossed the Trient and we then followed the margin 
upwards. 

We soon joined the path coming from the Téte Noire and we 
expected to see the other boys there, but we arrived there an hour 
or more before them. We took some refreshments and the guide 
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owned he was very done up, and they never walk fast with the 
mules, and he said he did not at all like going with us. At last 
we feared that something was wrong, and at last one of the boys 
was seen coming up in sight, and soon he arrived so we inquired 
what was the matter. He said they had been delayed on account 
of one of the guides being kicked by a mule. 

It appeared that one of the mules was kicking most tremend- 
ously, and the guide saw it kicking, so he went up to stop it and 
the mule kicked him in the forehead and he dropped down sense- 
less, and they thought he was dead. But soon after that they 
brought some water and happily he recovered his senses again, 
but had not the strength to walk, so they had to go to the hotel of 
the Tete Noire to fetch a shutter to carry him on, and they left 
him there under the care of the hotel keeper and sent on to Mar- 
tigny for his parents and a doctor. 

The view from the Forclaz is very fine indeed, over the valley 
of the Rhone and Martigny. As soon as all the boys arrived, 
we lef the Forclaz and descended very rapidly, and in two hours 
we arrived at Martigny. The path is very bad in some parts and 
it made it very tiring to walk down, almost as tiring as to go up. 
When we arrived at Martigny, as we had some time to spare, we 
went to visit the castle of La Batie [Batiaz], from where we had 
a very fine view over the valley of the Rhone. When we returned 
to the hotel we found all the others ready for dinner. After 
dinner, as we had nothing else to do, we walked about the town. 
When it got dark we returned to the hotel and were glad to get 
to bed after a walk of 29 miles. 

5th day. From Martigny to Vevey. We were called at 8 a.m. 
After having had breakfast we started in carts to take us to Bex. 
At Martigny the Rhone makes an abrupt bend, forming nearly a 
right angle. For many miles above the valley through which it 
flows is a flat swamp, rendered desolate and unwholesome by the 
overflowing of the Rhone and its tributaries. Very nearly all the 
inhabitants of the valley are infected by the goitre and cretinism. 
The appearance of decrepitude, deformity and misery attracts atten- 
tion at every step. 

Marks of the inundation of 1818° are seen on the houses. It 





% Charpentier, Course a L’Eboulement du Glacier du Gétroz et au Lac de 
Mauwuvoisin, au fond de la Vallée de Bagnes, 16 mai 1818; Second course 
a la Vallée de Bagnes, 21 juin 1818. 
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appears that in 1818 the people of Martigny were alarmed on 
account of the low state of the river Dranse, and every now and 
then they heard great noises. So in April some people determined 
to go and see what was the matter, and they found that vast 
masses of the glaciers of Gétroz and avalanches of snow had fallen 
in a narrow part of the valley, between Mont Pleureur and Mont 
Mauvoisin and formed a dike of ice and snow 600 ft. wide and 
400 ft. high, behind which the waters of the Dranse had accu- 
mulated and formed a lake 7000 ft. long. So they immediately 
sent several men up there to work, so as to make a tunnel to carry 
the water off. It took them very nearly a month to pierce the 
tunnel through. At last, when it was finished, they warned the 
people of Martigny against the rush of water that was coming. 
The lake sunk 10 ft. in the first 32 hours and during the 24 fol- 
lowing hours 20 ft. more. The greatest accumulation of water 
had been 800,000,000 cubic ft. At last the pressure on the tunnel 
was so great that it broke and the water come down with a most 
tremendous rush. In % hour 530,000,000 cubic ft. of water 
passed. Through the first 70,000 ft. it passed at the velocity of 
33 ft. per second. It was charged with rocks, earth, trees, houses 
and cattle. Thirty-four persons were killed, 400 cottages swept 
away, and the damage done in 2 hours exceeded a million Swiss 
pounds. All the bridges in its course were swept away. 

Soon after leaving Martigny we passed by the Sallenche, where 
we got out of the carts and went quite close to the waterfall. It 
was not very fine, as there was not much water. After passing 
through St. Maurice we arrived at Bex, where we found Madame 
Sillig who had come to meet us. We dined at Bex and in the 
evening we returned by train to Villeneuve, from where we took 
the steamer to Vevey and at 8 p.m. arrived at Bellerive. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Year 1943 (November 10, 1942 to November 10, 1943) 


Despite the war our membership has again slightly increased. 
Three Active Members have died: Joseph Cooke Smith, Dr. Mary 
Goddard Potter, and Edward L. Dennis, also our Honorary Mem- 
ber Professor J. Norman Collie. One member has resigned and 
three have been dropped. Twelve Active Members and an Hon- 
orary Member have been elected. The latter is Field Marshal Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 
“General” Smuts, as he prefers to be called, is a great lover of the 
mountains. In the mountains of his homeland, generally on foot, 
and often alone, he has always sought relaxation from a strenuous 
life, and inspiration. Twenty years ago, then also Prime Minister, 
at the unveiling of a memorial on Table Mountain, Cape Town, to 
the members of the Mountain Club of South Africa who fell in the 
first World War, he delivered a remarkable address in which he 
spoke of the “Religion of the Mountain.’”* His son married a niece 
of the widow of our former President, Henry B. deVilliers-Schwab. 
Mrs. Schwab says that she has often seen the General scrambling 
up the steep sides of Table Mountain. As a leader of his country in 
the last war in the field, and since then and in this war as a states- 
man, under peculiarly difficult conditions, he has become a world 
figure. His friendship for the United States is well known. There 
are at the end of the club year 11 Honorary and 279 Active Mem- 
bers, of whom 47 are women. 

Two meetings of the Board of Directors have been held: on No- 
vember 14, 1942 and May 22, 1943. 

The 15th issue of the JouRNAL, the 10th under Dr. Thorington’s 
editorship, came out in March. 

The Handbook of American Mountaineering, edited by K. A. 
Henderson, has sold over 3000 copies, of which members have 
availed themselves of the special price to them to the extent of 115 
copies. The Club has offered to members Dr. Thorington’s compila- 
tion in book form of the available data on Early American Ascents 
in the Alps. 





1 Extracts will be found in A. J. 35, 92. 
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It can now be stated without giving away military secrets that 
the first mountain regiment, the 87th, took part in the occupation of 
Kiska in the Aleutians in August, and did, according to reports, a 
fine job, by reaching certain positions in the rugged hills in much 
less time than other units took to accomplish the same assignment. 

Seven of our members continue to work in the Quartermaster 
General’s Department on matters wholly or partly relating to equip- 
ment for the Mountain Troops. Several members are in the Moun- 
tain Troops, though not as many as would have been the case had 
equal opportunities for promotion and advancement been offered 
there as soon as in other branches of the service. Very little private 
climbing has been done, with the exception of Zillmer’s back-pack- 
ing exploratory trip to the headwaters of the Canoe River in the 
Cariboo Mountains of British Columbia. Seven members (Beattie, 
Brooks, Gibson, Gilman, Hall, Kingman and H. Whitney) served 
as instructors in mountaineering at the Little Yoho camp conducted 
by the Alpine Club of Canada for the Canadian Army, under the 
able leadership of President Brooks, in July and August. The new 
Stanley Mitchell Hut in Little Yoho served admirably as head- 
quarters for the 22 civilian instructors at the first camp in July 
and for those 8 instructors who could remain (assisted by soldiers 
selected from the first camp) for the second camp in August. Major 
Jackman flew out from Washington in July to spend a week in 
camp as special observer. H. E. Sampson conducted a small, in- 
formal camp for other A.C.C. members at Lake O’Hara in July. 

Henry S. HALL, Jr. 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 41st Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the New York 
Junior League, 221 East 71st Street, New York, on Saturday, No- 
vember 27, 1943, at 2.15 p.m. President Thorington presided and 
there were 24 members present, a few more coming in before the 
short afternoon’s program ended. 

The Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting were read by the 
Secretary and voted approved. 

The Secretary then read his Annual Report (here published) 
which was, after an amendment by Mr. Palmer, voted approved. 

The Treasurer read his report for the fiscal year November 1, 
1942 to October 31, 1943 (here published). He said that part of 
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the cash balance is deposited in the Brooklyn Savings Bank, and 
referred to the bequest of $10,000 received under the will of our 
late member Joseph Cooke Smith. This has been added to the 
Club’s capital funds, the income to be available for current purposes. 

The Secretary read the report of the Librarian (here published). 
Voted approved. 

Mr. Case reported briefly for the Mountain Warfare Commit- 
tee, stating that contact was still being maintained with the War 
Department though he felt that the work of the committee had 
largely come to an end. We have gone about as far as we can in mak- 
ing recommendations as to planning, training, and equipping the 
troops. Some 18 members have been working on various aspects 
of mountain warfare. The report was voted received with thanks 
and it was also voted to continue the committee. 

The Secretary read letters from Messrs. A. O. Wheeler and 
A. H. MacCarthy, a telegram from Mr. Jensen, and excerpts from 
other letters. He was requested to reply to Mr. MacCarthy who 
had expressed regret at being unable to attend owing to Mrs. 
MacCarthy’s illness. 

In the absence of Dr. Ladd, Chairman, Mr. Fisher read the 
report of the Nominating Committee as follows: 


Officers for 1944-1946 


President John C. Case 
Vice-Presidents 
(Eastern) Bradley B. Gilman 
(Central) Major Caleb F. Gates, Jr. 
(Western) George MacGowan 
Secretary Henry S. Hall, Jr. 
Treasurer Joel Ellis Fisher 
Councilors 
(1944) Major Robert H. Bates 
Lt. Kenneth A. Henderson, USNR 
William P. House 
(1944-1945) Howard Palmer 
H. Bradford Washburn, Jr. 
Major Walter A. Wood, Jr. 
(1944-1946) John Howard Carlson 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Cowles 
Major Welden F. Heald 


There being no further nominations, it was moved by Fuller 
and passed that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
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be instructed to cast one ballot for the slate as read. This was 
done, and they were declared duly elected. 

Miss Buck referred to Mr. Waterman’s illness, which prevented 
him from being present, and asked if the Secretary would write to 
him. 

The meeting adjourned at 2.45 p.m. 

Shortly after the business meeting there were the following 
talks : 

Hall and Gilman reported on the Military Mountaineering 
Camp, conducted by the Alpine Club of Canada for units of the 
Canadian Army in Little Yoho Valley and on the neighboring 
mountains last July and August. 

Dr. Thorington showed excellent colored movies of a trip made 
in 1942 by him and Mrs. Thorington to Norway House, starting 
by river steamer from Winnipeg. He also showed unusually fine 
shots of moose, bear, marmots, gophers, goat and other animals as 
well as some of the familiar scenery in the Banff-Lake Louise re- 
gion. 

The afternoon program ended at 4.00 P.M. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner was held the same evening, also at the New 
York Junior League. There were about 125 present, of whom 
about 45 were members. Rev. Darlington said the blessing. 

After dinner, President Thorington completed his term of office 
with brief remarks in retrospect and hopes for the future, and then 
called on his successor Mr. John C. Case, who spoke briefly, thank- 
ing the members for thus expressing their confidence in him, and 
saying that he would continue to act on behalf of the Club in our 
relations with the Army for any further assistance we might be 
able to give in connection with the Mountain Troops. 

Afterwards a rather long film was shown entitled “White 
Troops,” depicting certain phases of the training of the Swiss 
Mountain Troops, skiing instruction and maneuvers, movement of 
wounded and supplies by sled, positions, winter scenery in the 
Zermatt region, and a brief bit of winter climbing. 

Miss Lillian Gest followed with some of her, as usual, very fine 
kodachromes of animals, the Consolation Valley camp of the A.C.C. 
in 1942, and other familiar Canadian Rockies scenes. 

The program ended shortly after 11.00 P.M. 

Henry S. HALL, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Dr. THoRINGTON: Members of the American Alpine Club and 
guests. Tonight we have a new President and I must be brief. 
Yet this final moment is strong upon me since, having been a mem- 
ber for twenty-five years, I have watched and taken part in a pro- 
gression of our affairs which at one time would have seemed im- 
possible. It would fall to me in better times to recount the moun- 
taineering successes of our members during the three years which 
have passed, but in limiting this to the war effort, one may mention 
the publication of our Handbook of American Mountaineering, the 
development of equipment and our assistance in the training of 
mountain troops both in this country and Canada. The outstanding 
event was the test expedition to Mt. McKinley and, although this 
took the field under army auspices, we are proud that its personnel 
was largely from our membership and that the early discussions 
took place in our club rooms. This is sufficient to justify our con- 
tinued existence and to keep the authorities from regarding us as 
purely ornamental. More than one third of our membership is in 
active service. 

When my predecessor retired he referred half humorously, half 
regretfully, to the “sere and yellow leaf.” It would not occur to 
me to say anything like that to you tonight, for I have tried instead, 
rather consistently, to express my faith in the future of the Amer- 
ican Alpine Club. 

Great changes have taken place. The climber once walked up- 
right, sometimes with an alpenstock, and could afford two guides 
to carry the baggage. There is a vast difference between that and 
the modern guideless man clinging to the rocks and using an assort- 
ment of metallic accessories. It is sad to think that, as a result, we 
shall never again see a race of stalwart guides such as once sat on 
the walls before the hotels of Zermatt and Chamonix, for they had 
much to teach beside the mere art of putting one foot ahead of the 
other. But our present climbers have a self reliance to compensate 
for this, and group effort against great single peaks is its most re- 
cent evidence. 

Mountaineering is not the whole of life, but it is a fairly good 
pattern, for it involves a natural desire for achievement preceded 
by much thought, and a game that for its own sake is worth more 
than conquest. One of the remarkable features of our sport is the 
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manner in which it links men of several generations. When one 
was twenty years younger it was a great thing to have a friend like 
Captain Farrar or a guide like Conrad Kain. Most of us have 
similar recollections and later take our places in relations with men 
who have more recently joined the Club. 

We do not know exactly in what form mountaineering will per- 
sist in time to come, but one may be certain that friendship and 
loyalty, a love of beauty and adventure are sufficient to carry on 
with. Our younger members have been deprived of their climbing 
by the war, but their time is at hand and within the next few years 
they will be free to return to the mountains. I am told that expedi- 
tions have been planned for the next quarter of a century, and, 
since the Club will record their triumphs, newcomers must be pre- 
pared to take part in the responsibilities of the Club’s administration, 
where there is much to be done. 

For the ensuing period of transition you have wisely chosen one 
who is not only an all-around mountaineer in the best sense of the 
term, but one who has also done much self-effacing work as Chair- 
man of the Mountain Warfare Committee—your new President, 
Mr. John Case. 

Mr. Case made a short acceptance speech. He referred to the 
achievements of the past presidents in the exploration of the moun- 
tains of North America and in building the club, stressing in partic- 
ular the remarkable record of Dr. Thorington as editor of the 
AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL in the past ten years, during which 
time he has made it the leading mountaineering publication of the 
world.* 

He stated that Dr. Thorington had agreed to continue as editor, 
Mr. Fisher as treasurer and Mr. Hall as secretary so that the presi- 
dent’s job should be an easy one. 

In omitting any statement as to the ambitions which we may 
have for the club for the next three years, and of its members in 
new exploration, he said that at present we could have only two ob- 
jects in mind: first—to bring the war to its end as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and secondly—to keep the club going and maintain close con- 
tact among the members until the return of younger men from the 
war, who will then take charge of the destinies of the club for the 
future. 





1 Needless to say, the editor takes a more sober view.—J.M.T. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
12 Months Ending 10/31/43 


Receipts 
12 dues @ $15 t 
173 dues @ 10* 1,730.00 
56 dues @ 5* 280.00 $ 2,190.00 


Sales of AMERICAN ALPINE JouRNAL ..$ 231.67 
Sales of Guides 26.89 
Sales of Handbooks (less cost of same). 25.20 
Sales of surplus books 174.25 458.01 


Contributions ($235 designated for library) 475.00 
Bequest U/W Joseph Cooke Smith 10,000.00 
PIE ARI BOCUMETIOS. oo s nc c oc se cece ccsiccseuee ss 429.58 
Royalties on Handbook 352.70 
Instalments of principal repaid 25.47 


* 6 in arrears 


$13,930.76 


Disbursements 
Room rent and light 
Salary, Librarian (5-% months) 
AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL, 1943 
Library expenses (binding, etc.) 
Net cost dinner 
Publication of Guide (to Canadian Rockies ) 
Miscellaneous 


79 
Reinvestment of Bequest in USA-—-2-1%4% bonds.... ; $13,740.68 


Excess Receipts over Disbursements 
GOR ND: TAFOIAD nas scc cs cecnsesecnvvcsvacsace 7,673.55 


Cash Balances 10/31/43 $ 7,863.63 
Distribution of Cash— 
General account—including map fund $ 1,571.36 
Reserve Fund 529.21 
Whymper Fund 212.13 
Library Fund 289.80 
Club House Fund 5,261.13 


$ 7,863.63 


11/1/42 10/31/43 
$ 1,000 par USA 4’s 1944 (Reserve Fund) $ 1,103.33 $ 1,103.33 
3,000 par (originally) Lawyers Mortgage Co. (Club 
House Fund) 2,838.57 2,813.10 
2150 par U. S. Savings Bonds (Club House Fund) .. 1,612.50 
1600 par U S A 2-%s (Club House Fund) 1,600.00 
10 shares General Gas & Elec. pfd. .............. 991.67 
10,000 par U S A 2-%s (Smith Bequest) 


SECURITIES 





$ 8,146.07 $18,120.60 


Library of the Club insured against fire and war risk for $9,000, not in- 
cluded in the above statement, nor is equipment and furniture in the Club 
Rooms, nor interest in future Royalties on the Handbook. 


Jor E. FIsHer, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


This year there has been a thorough house cleaning of the 
library, not only of the books, but also of other club property in 
the rooms. To relieve the crowded condition of the journal closet, 
twenty-two cartons of surplus A. A.C. journals were sent to the 
care of Mr. Hall and Mr. Fisher. Reserves from each year of the 
journals and the various editions of the guide books, records and 
address books were stored in a filing case. A new inventory was 
made of all club publications remaining in this closet and the list of 
souvenirs in the exhibit case was brought up to date. 

Several cartons of unbound material were bound. This expense 
was covered by sales of books from Doctor Gilmour’s alpine collec- 
tion and by the following generous contributions: Doctor Ladd, 
$50.00; Henry Hall, Jr., $50.00; Mr. Delafield, $100.00; Mr. 
Waterman, $25.00; Mrs. Cowles, $10.00. From sales of other 
duplicates from Doctor Gilmour’s collection a five sectional book 
case was purchased for the club rooms ($51.51). The total 
number of volumes in the library is now about 3850. 

We acknowledge with many thanks the following donations: 

From Mr. Farquhar, a framed engraving of Mt. Shuksan by 
Roi Partridge ; a book in Japanese about Mt. Whitney. 

From Mrs. Lockwood, of Boston, an ice-axe used by Hamilton 
Davidson Lockwood (1836-95) on Mt. Blanc in 1862. 

From Doctor Thorington, a large scrap-book of documents 
relating to Albert Smith, including Mont Blanc programs and 
original drawings of the scenery ; a large scrap-book of 16 old play 
bills relating to the Alps and a miscellaneous group of portraits ; 
photostats of John Morgan’s journal, Howard’s account of ascent 
of Mt. Blanc, and of the Kaufmann Fiihrerbiicher; George 
Heard’s sketch book and a bound copy of his manuscript account 
of ascents of Mt. Blanc in 1855 and 1857; Heard’s two certificates 
of ascents; an alpenstock, surmounted by a chamois horn, used 
by Henry Fairbanks in 1856; a special copy of Mathews’ Annals 
of Mt. Blanc with the drawing for the half-title inserted; docu- 
ments and photos from Chamonix, sent by Paul Payot; a collec- 
tion of letters received from Doctor Collie and from Professor 
Fay’s estate; about 300 letters from deceased members and others 
dealing with western climbing; badges of alpine clubs; collection 
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of Swiss coins depicting alpine animals; a porcelain miniature of a 
Swiss girl in costume; rare books, prints and other items. 

The club is especially indebted to Doctor Thorington for the 
many valuable and interesting donations given during his three 
years as president as well as in past years. 

HE EN I. Buck, 
Librarian. 


REPORT OF THE MOUNTAIN WARFARE COMMITTEE 


During the year the Committee maintained contact with the 
Army authorities particularly interested in the development of 
mountain and cold weather equipment and the training of mountain 
troops. 

The actual work of the Committee came to an end with the es- 
tablishment of an expert group largely composed of our members 
in the Quartermaster Corps in Washington, and with the growth 
of the mountain troop training program at Camp Hale. 

In 1943 the efforts of the Committee have been limited to an 
endeavor to present our view of the part which mountaineering 
knowledge and skill can play in the present war and the means by 
which the necessary mountaineering knowledge can be made avail- 
able to the Army. 

The Committee has pointed out the part which mountaineers 
can play in planning ; it has stressed the importance of giving com- 
prehensive mountaineering training to the officers of mountain 
troops ; and of providing small units of highly trained mountaineers 
for special services. 

On several occasions the Club has renewed its offer to assist in 
the organization of a Mountaineering School for officers. The 
offer was not accepted. 

The Committee feels that its efforts have had some beneficial 
effect. 

The members of the Committee have been privileged to see some- 
thing of the work of the many mountaineers who are serving their 
country in Washington, in the Air Corps, and the Mountain Troops. 
Some eighteen members of the Club are doing active work in con- 
nection with mountain equipment, training or operations. We 
have records of about another one hundred members of other moun- 
taineering clubs who are engaged in the same work. Their activities 








JOSEPH COOKE SMITH 
(1863-1942) 
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cover the development of equipment ; scientific studies of problems 
relating to food, clothing and health in the mountains and Arctic; 
training methods; survival for Air Corps personnel forced down 
in the mountains or Arctic; troop training and service with the 
mountain troops. The Committee can assure you that these men 
have played a key part in the Army’s mountain program and that 
we should all feel proud of the work they have done. 
The chairman recommends that the Committee be continued. 
Joun C. Case, 
Chairman. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOSEPH COOKE SMITH 
1863-1942 


Joseph Cooke Smith died at Vevey, Switzerland, on June 9th, 
1942. Born in Providence, R. I., March Ist, 1863, he was gradu- 
ated from M. I. T. in 1888; was later employed by the Union 
Cotton Co. as a chemist; sent abroad by them, he contracted 
dysentery on board ship, and while recuperating in Switzerland 
(a country he already knew well in his early youth), he met Annie 
Melicent Collins, whom he married in London, December 3rd, 
1898. He then spent most of his life at Champéry, Switzerland, 
in his villa “Chalet des Terrasses.” During these many years, he 
became an outstanding authority on the mountains along the Swiss- 
Haute Savoie boundary, among which he climbed very extensively, 
chiefly with the guides Isaac Clement and Henry Gex-Collet. He 
had also climbed at Zermatt, where he did the traverse of the 
Matterhorn with Joseph Biener. 

In addition to membership in the American Alpine Club, which 
he joined as a Life Member in 1920, Mr. Smith was a member of 
numerous Swiss historical societies, of the Swiss Alpine Club and 
the Alpine Club of London. J.E.F 


EDWARD LAURENCE DENNIS 
1903-43 


Mr. Dennis, who died on May 16, 1943, was a former President 
of the Spokane Mountaineers. He was born in the Palouse Coun- 
try of Washington, graduating from the State College in 1926. He 
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served as captain in the Air Corps in 1941, being returned to inac- 
tive service because of poor health. 

He came to Spokane in 1928 and was an editorial employee of 
the Cowles Publishing Co., from that time. For many years he 
wrote a weekly feature article for the sports section of the Spokes- 
man Review, much of his material having mountaineering as its 
subject. His climbing was guideless, but he had made numerous 
ascents in the Cascades, Selkirks and Cabinet ranges. He con- 
tributed an article on Kokanee Glacier Park to the 1940 issue of 
this JOURNAL. 

Even with the knowledge that his time was short, Mr. Dennis 
chose to climb in his last summer, among other things traversing 
A Peak in Montana. Some of his final hospital days were occupied 
with the literature of high mountains. 


MAX HARRISON DEMOREST 
1910-1942 


Lt. Max Harrison Demorest, glaciologist and Fellow of the 
Geological Society of America, died on November 30th, 1942, in 


Northern Greenland when the motor sled he was riding, on a 
specialized Army assignment, broke through a snow covered cre- 
vasse. A graduate of Ann Arbor (Ph.D., Princeton), in addition 
to a wise interest in the physiography of mountain and glacial 
regions, he had specialized in the critical study of the deformation 
of glacier ice under conditions of pressure and temperature such 
as would exist deep within a glacier, and he had developed a 
theory of glacial ice movements which combined re-orientation 
of the ice crystals, instantaneous recrystallization on new axes 
under pressure, regelation occurring in exceeding minute amounts 
and in excedingly short intervals of time, and recrystallization 
along the same general principles in glaciers as are known to 
obtain in annealing metals (Amer. Geophys. Union Trans., 1941). 
The combination of these several principles is now broadly accepted 
as the basis of glacier flow (Hydrology. McGraw-Hill, 1942). 
While not a member of the American Alpine Club, Demorest’s 
work on glaciers in Greenland, and in the West, had brought him 
into close contact with many of our members, and his tragic death 
at the age of thirty-two has cut short a life that would have un- 
doubtedly added many new theories to glaciology ; to those among 
the Club who knew him, he has left a lasting memory of his patient 
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help and his keen scientific mind, combined with extraordinary 
resourcefulness and an indefatigable will to carry his studies of 
his chosen field to a successful conclusion. |.EF 


JOSEPH BELFIELD McINTYRE 
1873-1943 


Only with the new year did we learn that Mr. McIntyre died at 
his home in Providence on July 20, 1943. He joined the Club in 
1924, but was almost unknown to our present membership. His 
son, Paul Roper McIntyre (1906-36), one of the most promising 
of our climbing members, lost his life in a motor accident (A. A.J. 
iii, 94). Twenty-five years ago, however, this family was well 
known at Glacier House, and few have lived longer within its doors. 
For nine seasons they made this their headquarters, climbing nearly 
all the summits in the vicinity, the elder McIntyre inventing the Sir 
Donald Club for the select coterie of his friends. 

Mr. McIntyre was born at Central Falls, R. I., June 7, 1873, and 
his death came without warning. He was a graduate of Brown 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1894, and his M.Sc. in geology 
and botany in 1916. He was for many years President of the Hope 
Webbing Company. He was a philanthropist without ostentation, 
a benefactor of worthy students and a supporter of athletics at 


Brown. J. M.T. 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
1865-1943 


As we go to press comes news of the passing of an original mem- 
ber of the club, of whom now only half-a-dozen remain. Less than 
a month ago, Dr. Brown attended the annual dinner where he was 
noticed in animated conversation with friends, apparently in the 
best of health. Although his active climbing days had passed (a 
goodly list of major peaks in Switzerland stands to his credit), he 
esteemed his connection with the club and often came to the dinners. 

For over forty years, Dr. Brown was a member of the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary and for seventeen years he served 
as a member of the Yale Corporation. He worked indefatigably to 
bring about greater cooperation among the churches of the world 
and wrote more than a score of books, nearly all of them on religious 
subjects. HP 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Survey of American Ascents in the Alps in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by J. Monroe Thorington. 8vo., 83 pages and numerous 
illustrations. New York: American Alpine Club, 1943. Issued 
for the membership. Sale copies limited ; $2.00. 


This slender volume contains all that could be discovered regarding 
Americans who, during various tours of Europe in the last century, 
were sufficiently attracted by the Alps to ascend one or more peaks. 
The majority of travellers went to Chamonix, where Mont Blanc 
was the popular attraction, more than 100 Americans completing 
the ascent during the period 1819-80. For most of them it was 
their one great adventure in this sport, scarcely enough to estab- 
lish a tradition. Mountaineering had become accepted in Europe 
by that time and routine climbswere no longer regularly recorded, 
so that it is easier to find out about American ascents before 1880 
than afterward, there being practically no journals at that time in 


America through which such information could be disseminated. 
Although little is known of American mountaineering abroad in the 
’80s and ’90s, there is every reason to suppose that it did in a small 
way parallel the growing activities of European climbers. 

The book has a topographical arrangement, beginning with 
climbs in the Western Alps, and contains a number of rare por- 
traits of early American climbers. 


Peter Irving’s Journals, edited by Leonard B. Beach, Theodore 
Hornberger and Wyllis E. Wright. 8vo., 128 pages. New York: 
New York Public Library, 1943. Price $2.00. 


Edited from manuscripts in the Sterling Memorial Library, Yale 
University, the Miriam Lutcher Stark Library, University of Texas 
and the New York Public Library, the mountaineering interest of 
this publication is limited to the Yale manuscript, which contains 
Irving’s visit to Chamonix in 1807, his mention of Mt. Blanc being 
the first by an American. This section of the journal has been 
photostated for the Club records, and is reproduced in part in 
American Ascents in the Alps, reviewed above. 
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Lord of Alaska, by Hector Chevigny. 8vo., 320 pages, including 
bibliography, index and end-paper map. New York: Viking 
Press, 1942. Price $3.00. 


This is the story of Aleksandr Baranov and the Russian adventure 
in Alaska, and should be read by those who have visited parts of 
that country’s coast between Kodiak Island and Sitka. It is the 
amazing history of a man of humble origin, with the petty faults of 
his class and withal an amazing tenacity, who governed the first 
Russian colony in North America, at a time when the search for 
the Northwest Passage and traffic in sea otter fur were enterprises 
of free companies during the reign of Catherine the Great. With 
her death Petersburg took control, and much of Baranov’s life was 
a struggle with caste prejudice, petty intrigue and insufficient back- 
ing. For more than a quarter of a century (1791-1819), in the face 
of almost insuperable hardship and difficulty, Baranov held the 
little colony together, built ships, of which the Phoenix was the first, 
reconquered and rebuilt Sitka after the massacre, and in the end, 
with greater initiative, Russia could have had California by the 
mere acknowledgment of Mexican independence from Spain. But, 
as Peter the Great complained, Russians were not intended to be- 
come a nation of sailors, nor did they penetrate far into the 
Alaskan interior, lest gold divert the quest from fur. In the last 
years of Baranov’s administration the annual fur take brought a 
profit of more than one and a half million dollars; yet in 1867 the 
American flag was raised for a price of only seven million. 


British Hills and Mountains, by J. H. Bell, E. F. Bozman and J. 
Fairfax-Blakeborough. 8 vo. ; pp vii + 115, with 99 plates, three 
in color, index and maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.), 1940. Price $3.00. 


This is a most useful picture-book of the mountains of the 
British Isles, a well-written and informative guide by mountaineers 
for the climber and walker. It is divided into two main sections: 
the mountains and hills of Scotland, by Doctor Bell; and those of 
England and Wales by E. F. Bozman, in which latter section J. 
Fairfax-Blakeborough describes the Pennines. 

Ben Nevis (4406 ft.), the highest British mountain, possesses 
on its N.E. side the grandest cirque of precipices in Britain, and the 
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winter view is deceptively Alpine. The Grampians, Cairngorms 
and the peaks of Skye afford evident fascination to pedestrians as 
well as climbers. “The finest rock-climbing expedition in Britain 
is the traverse of all these peaks [the 33 summits of the main Cuillin 
ridge of Skye] in one way, an undertaking which involves more 
than 10,000 ft. of ascent.” The range is 7.5 miles long and exceed- 
ingly narrow and difficult in parts. 

Scafell Pike (3210 ft.) is the loftiest point of the Lake District 
and the principal English mountain, in a region which arouses one 
to excitement comparable to the thrill of the great Swiss centers, 
and one has but to look at the illustration of climbing on the In- 
nominate Crack of Great Gable to be certain of its outstanding 
quality. “The climbs on Scafell compare favorably on a smaller 
scale with the Chamonix aiguilles.” 

Snowdon (3560 ft.) overtops Scafell, and the mountains of 
Wales give a feeling of grandeur and desolation. The loftiest peaks 
of the British Isles are near the west coast, backed by lesser ranges. 
Adverse weather can make them as dangerous as the Alps, and 
their mystery in varying atmospheric conditions will continually 
attract. 


Britain’s Mountain Heritage, by Arthur Gardner. 8 vo.; xii + 51 
pages, with 128 illustrations from the author’s photographs and 
amap. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1942. Price 12/6. 


Like the foregoing volume, this is a picture book, but designed to 
emphasize the disastrous results of urbanisation and to recommend 
the conversion of certain areas to National Parks. 

The English Lake District, Snowdonia and the Scottish High- 
lands are given particular treatment, and a concluding chapter deals 
with large scale plans and adequate methods of conservation. The 
problem will be urgent in the post-war years, and the reader is 
placed in touch with the work through an appendix containing notes 
on preservation societies and their work. 

The map shows the areas of special beauty which might be 
scheduled for reservation, and the photos demonstrate the claims of 
various districts. 


° 
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The Tatra Mountains, by V. A. Firsoff, 8 vo. ; 128 pages, with 65 il- 
lustrations from photographs and a sketch-map. London: 
Lindsay Drummond, 1942. Price 10/6. 


This is the first book in the English language dealing with the 
Tatra, the alpine portion of the Carpathians, on the borders of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. The name originally meant “waste,” 
and has nothing to do with the Tartars, who avoided the mountains 
when they burned Cracow in the 13th century. The Tatra is barely 
30 miles in width and 15 across, the highest peak being Gerlach, 
8737 ft. Igneous rock forms the core of the system, making for 
sound climbing. There are even two minute glaciers. An English- 
man, Robert Townson, made the first authenticated ascent of Lom- 
nica (then thought to be the highest summit) in 1793, and John 
Ball took Lodovy, the third elevation in 1843. 

Zakopane is the Polish center, distinguished from the smaller 
but more fashionable resorts, such as Smokovec, on the Czechoslo- 
vakian side. A funicular runs from Tatranska Lomnica to the 
summit of Lomnica. There are many huts. 

Rainfall is considerable in August, and readers should consult 
excellent articles in A.J. 47, 310 and 48, 15, where German place- 
names will be found. 


Meeting the Mammals, by Victor H. Cahalane. 8 vo., ix + 133 
pages, with 52 illustrations from drawings. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Price $1.75. 


Those interested in wild life will find this one of the most useful 
and interesting books that has yet appeared, and its modest price 
should be noted. The author is in charge of the section on National 
Park Wildlife, Department of the Interior, and adds a light touch 
to the text without sacrificing the necessary scientific information. 
The cast of characters ranges from the moose to the meadow mouse, 
the inside cover affords a good map of the National Park system 
west of the Mississippi, and the book concludes with tables for 
each of these parks and the mammals found there. There is also a 
comprehensive bibliography. The pictures are everything one 
would wish for, the artist, Walter A. Weber, having been chief 
scientific illustrator of the museum section, National Park Service. 

J. M. T. 
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Greenland, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 8 vo., 338 pages with illustra- 
tions. New York: Doubleday, Doran Co., 1942. Price $3.50. 


Few mountaineers, reading the great accounts of Greenland ex- 
ploration, have not wondered what sort of mountains there were or 
what an Icecap could be like that is hundreds of times larger than 
the more familiar mountain glacier systems of the world Stefans- 
son’s recent book on the huge island deals largely with the fascinat- 
ing early history of its colonization and the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of its European colonists in the seventeenth century. The 
sagas of these hardy settlers from Iceland and the northern coun- 
tries, of Greenland’s discovery and development make good read- 
ing and are well told. It will interest most people who think of 
Greenland as a sterile mass of rock and ice to know that sizeable 
colonies once flourished there and that there was once a Bishop of 
Greenland who, however, exercised his spiritual influence from 
more comfortable surroundings. The story of the rise of these 
colonies and then the complete disappearance of the people follow- 
ing a prolonged break in European contacts should rouse the 
curiosity of anyone whether he is interested in the Arctic or not. 

Stefansson presents exhaustive data regarding the reasons for 
the disappearance of their culture and what happened to the col- 
onists themselves. The conventional belief was that when ships 
ceased to maintain contact with Europe the settlers eventually 
starved to death through their inability to adapt themselves to an 
Eskimo diet or were killed off by unfriendly Eskimos who came 
down from the north. The writer disputes these views while ex- 
plaining the data on which they were founded. He backs MacMil- 
lan’s belief that the settlers did not die off, but intermarried and 
were absorbed by the Eskimos, leaving no trace of themselves as a 
people, but only ruins which nature has all but eradicated today. 
One is inclined to agree with Stefansson as his deductions seem 
to be reasonable, but controversial views are so fully presented that 
often the reader is confused as to just what the writer himself be- 
lieves to be the truth of the matter. However, this is probably due 
more to his manner of presentation, than to any lack of conviction 
on his part. 

The parts on modern Greenland bearing as they do on its strate- 
gic value to the Allies in the war will appeal to those who have 
wondered early in the war how planes were being delivered to 
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Britain. His suggestions for the use of the Icecap as an interme- 
diate base for planes flying the northern Atlantic route as well as the 
possibilities for its use by the Germans might not have seemed so 
startling or radical had the war taken another course in its early 
days. Unfortunately much that has taken place in Greenland in 
recent years is veiled in military secrecy. Only after the war will 
it be possible to appraise Stefansson’s theories in the light of the 
actual use to which Greenland has been put by the Allies. 

The writer does not go into much detail regarding the geography 
of the Icecap and its surrounding fringe of mountains and deep 
fiords, nor of the many explorations of it. However there is enough 
to suggest to the mountaineer that here is a tremendous mountain 
area practically untouched. The hundreds of sharp peaks which line 
both of the coasts of South Greenland are mostly under 6000 ft. 
but offer really difficult ascents which should keep all generations 
of climbers busy in post-war years. And increased air travel should 
make them more accessible, it is hoped even for those with limited 
funds. Further the recurrent rumors of mountains over 14,000 ft. 
N. of Mt. Forrel should whet the interest of mountaineers who de- 
plore the decreasing number of first ascents, and should urge them 
on to further exploration even if only to prove the rumors un- 
founded. 

To all these interests Stefansson’s exhaustive book will add more 
understanding through its portrayal of the hardy people who chose 
to make Greenland their home. WPH 


Hydrology, edited by Oscar E. Meinzer. 8vo., 712 pages; illustra- 
tions, charts and tables. New York: McGraw Hill, 1943. Price 
$7.50. 


A monumental work, to which 22 different scientists have contri- 
buted 15 chapters, covering almost every phase of hydrology from 
the evaporation of water through precipitation as water or snow— 
and the movement of water in solid or liquid form on down from 
mountain tops or other surfaces by capillary action, as run off, or as 
ground water, with intermediate points of storage, to the sea. Also, 
compressed into one chapter, a discussion on physical changes of 
the earth produced by all the above. 

The reader cannot help realizing by what a fine thread of chance, 
the multitudinous physical properties of water have, together, made 
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life possible on earth. Suppose water was densest at 32° instead 
of at 39° Fahrenheit. Suppose water did not dissolve NaCl; sup- 
pose it did dissolve silica or lime more than it does; suppose its 
specific heat were less than it is, or its surface tension greater or 
less—could our earth be habitable under any of the above, or other 
changes in many other attributes of water? Yet in this solid mass 
of 712 pages, replete with detailed studies, there seems to be a lack 
of any bond tying the whole together—just so much material 
through which the reader, who can survive to the end, feels utterly 
at sea—with no discussion, however, on the very important in- 
fluence of the sea with its very large volume of water, on the earth. 
The wide variety of styles of the 22 different authorities contribute 
further to the disconnection of the treatise as a whole. 


J.E.F. 


Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering, by Roland C. Geist. 8 vo., 
304 pages, with 18 sketches, 4 sketch maps and 20 photographs. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. Price $3.00. 


Addressed to beginners in each of the activities named, this 


book aims “to interest and stimulate those millions of Americans 
who sit and watch athletic contests, to get out and enjoy hiking, 
camping and mountaineering.” Whether any book can be very 
effective in such a way may be doubted, but the author has gathered 
together a great deal of useful information, going as he states “only 
to the essentials” and it should prove a useful book to the inex- 
perienced. The author has a fondness for definitions, even when 
the meaning should be obvious, and these are not always carefully 
framed. We learn that “Hiking is a kind or type of walking” and 
that “walking is the art and science of progression by setting one 
foot methodically before the other.” Some of the statements are a 
bit surprising : for example we find that “walking may be classified 
into three main types or forms: hiking, heel and toe walking, and 
mountaineering.” Possibly the intent was to break the news gently 
to the beginner. It is surprising to find the greater part of the 
material relating to camping specifically directed to automobile 
camping as it is also to find “heel and toe” contest walking stressed. 
The theory seems to be: anything to lure the sport contest fans 
from their ring side seats—which is fine if it works. 
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Part III, devoted to mountaineering, introduces the subject 
in a way that should be interesting and gives brief but fairly ade- 
quate mention to each of the principal mountaineering clubs as well 
as information as to the chief climbing areas of North America. The 
chapter on equipment is good, in general, but one is puzzled by 
the statement as to edge nails in climbing boots: “Do not use too 
many nails; about seven or eight nails properly spaced are enough 
for the sole.” The least number shown in the author’s sketches— 
which are good—is 19 and they are well spaced. The chapters on 
Rock Climbing and on Climbing on Snow and Ice are sound and 
as adequate as the 28 pages devoted to them permit—which of 
course means that only rudimentary matters can be treated. The 
final chapter with its advice and precepts on training, party make 
up, guides, pace, weather and climbing and hut manners is excel- 
lent, so far as it goes. For the beginner the book may be recom- 
mended, for the more experienced its value, if any, would consist 
in its general information and its lists of needed equipment and 
supplies. Ten appendices, including a glossary of English, French 
and German mountaineering terms and a six-page bibliography add 
some value to the book. F.N.W 








VARIOUS NOTES 


Governor Spotswood’s Tramontane Expedition 


A writer in the Alpine Journal, in a reference which now eludes 
us, once suggested that we had in America a predecessor of the 
Alpine Club in the Tramontane Club of Virginia, founded in 1716 
with the purpose of annual pilgrimage to the summit of Mt. George 
and drinking a health to the King. This seemed so useful for 
propaganda purposes that we referred to it in a presidential address 
before the American Alpine Club. Thereafter our luck ran out, 
for, curiosity getting the better of us, we learned from the His- 
torical Society of Virginia that there never was a Tramontane 
“Club.” 

We were, however, referred to W. W. Scott’s A History of 
Orange County, Virginia (1906), where the story of Governor 
Spotswood’s Tramontane Expedition of 1716 is set forth in a 
chapter entitled “The Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,” which 
includes the Journal of John Fontaine, a former ensign in the 
British Army, who took part in the expedition. 

Governor Spotswood and a party of about fifty, taking with 
them an abundant supply of provisions and an extraordinary variety 
of liquors, started from the Germanna settlement on August 29th, 
1716, to visit the country west of the Appalachians. But for the 
frequent manifestations of loyalty in drinking the healths of the 
royal family and themselves, a better idea could be obtained of 
the route followed, but it appears to have been entirely within 
Spotsylvania, afterward Orange County. 

Fontaine states that they came to the very head of James River 
“where it runs no bigger than a man’s arm from under a big stone. 
. . . We drank King George’s health, and all the Royal Family’s 
at the very top of the Appalachian Mountains. . .. We had a good 
dinner, and after it we got the men together, and loaded all their 
arms, and we drank the King’s health in champagne, and fired a 
volley, and all the rest of the Royal Family in claret, and a volley. 
We drank the Governor’s health and fired another volley. We 
had several sorts of liquors, viz.: Virginia red wine and white wine, 
Irish usquebaugh, brandy shrub, two sort of rum, champagne, 
cherry punch, water, cider, etc. ... We called the highest mountain 
Mount George, and the one we crossed over Mount Spotswood.” 

There is every reason to believe that this crossing of the Blue 
Ridge in 1716 was the first ever made by any body of white men. 
The place is now known as Swift Run Gap. Governor Spotswood 
presented miniature jeweled horseshoes, small enough to be worn 
on a watch chain, to the gentlemen adventurers, giving rise to the 
fiction of the Knights of the Horseshoe. Hugh Jones, writing in 
1724, states that on one side of the horseshoe was engraved Sic 
juvat transcendere montes, and on the other the tramontane order. 
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It will no doubt relieve the minds of our British colleagues to 
to know that their organization was not anticipated, but on both 
sides of the Atlantic we can approve the “good spirits” in which 
the expedition was carried out. j.M.T. 


ALPS 


Turner’s Aig. du Dru. The wash-drawing in violet and sepia, 
used as the frontispiece of this issue, was secured when the Ander- 
son collection of Turner’s work was dispersed in New York in 
1941. It measures 12 x 19 inches and was probably done when 
Turner was at Chamonix in 1839. Turner made 18 visits to 
Switzerland in the period 1802-50, and John B. Anderson, Jr., 
in his book, The Unknown Turner, included the only known 
journal of one of his tours in the Alps (1839), from which the 
following is taken: 

August,.1839,. “Wednesday morning the mountain with an 
additional covering of snow, fallen during the night, a sharp frost, 
men busy watering the potatoes; Mont Blanc beautifully clear 
against a bright blue sky ; the snow fell at times, but about midday, 
we ordered our mules, and crossing the long wooden bridge, kept 
to the valley of the Arve, someways, and then ascended the little 
path to the Montanvert, various attacks on the purses all the way 
up, an old man disabled by a fall from a mountain; an orphan 
family with some musical pipes, &c. The snow came thickly on, 
but to encourage us, the clouds soon passed over & the sun ap- 
peared, it proved a lovely evening; left our mules at the chalet on 
the top, and walked down to La mer de glace; a waterfall between 
two masses of ice, 300 ft. said the guide; a stone thrown by him 
down the chasm, did not touch the bottom of the ‘crevasse’ till I 
counted 12 slowly—the sun dispersing the vapoury clouds, which 
hung around the bases of the mountains, gave us glimpses to 
advantage of I’aiguille de dru in colour and shape these pinnacles 
of mountains are perfect; but the debris continually blowing over 
the glacier, communicates a dirty appearance. Mr. de Saussure 
first visited Chamounix in 1760—a large collection of minerals &c 
at the Chalet, where we had some bread & cheese. . . . I walked 
in the evening of the first day, to the handsome church, and 
wandered in the pretty field, all hands getting in the harvest.” 

Sir Alfred East (A.J. 23, 617) accurately describes the mood 
of the drawing: “Turner in no instance painted mountains as 
mountains, but rather as the setting of them, the association of 
form and effects and the countless accompaniments which he used 
to further the end he had in view—the qualities which are never to 
be demonstrated by mere feet or fact.” John Ruskin and Josiah 
Gilbert are among other authorities with mountaineering knowledge 
who have discussed Turner’s Alpine landscapes, and one may also 
consult E. W. Bredt, Die Alpen und ihre Maler (1910), 141. 

j.'s. 
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The Climber in Fiction. In addition to the lists already pub- 
lished, our member, Mr. Goodrich, sends the following: 
Bates, Ralph. The Miraculous Horde (‘The 43d Division’). 
London, 1939. 
Dunn, Robert. The Youngest World. New York, 1914. 
Gompertz, M. L. A. (“Ganpat”). High Snow. London, n.d. 
Johnston, Marjorie Scott. Pilgrim and the Phoenix. London, 


Merrick, Hugh. Pillar of the Sky. London, 1941. 
Sutton, Graham. Damnation of Mr. Zinkler. London, 1935. 


We add: 


Boyle, Kay. Avalanche. 1943. 

Munthe, Axel. Memories and Vagaries (‘Mont Blanc, King 
of the Mountains’). Murray, 1906. 

Smith, Frank S. Secret Mission. Hoddert & Stoughton, 1942. 

Wells, H. G. Ann Veronica. Newnes, 1913. His short story, 
‘Little Mother on the Morderberg,’ referred to in 4. A.J. v, 
160, appeared with illustrations in Strand Mag., April, 1910. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. N. The Princess Passes. Methuen, 1904. 
The Princess Virginia. Methuen, 1913. 


A Portrait of Hannibal. On the May day of 1943 when Tunis 
and Bizerte fell (both places being near the site of Carthage), the 
editor chanced to purchase a page of Hartmann Schedel’s 
Nuremberg Chronicle, a famous picture book published in 1943 and 
which is now having its 450th anniversary. It contains the earliest 
woodcut of ship-building, for the illustrator used medieval work- 
men and tools in his view of Noah’s Ark, which, one recollects, 
landed on Mt. Ararat. Of greater interest to mountaineers is the 
fact that the book (on the page we secured) contains a portrait of 
Hannibal. We know of no earlier one and do not suggest it is 
authentic, for in this instance he looks rather more like a playing- 
card king than an ancient warrior. The text, however, is surpris- 
ingly accurate, mentioning Carthage, the crossing of the Alps with 
elephants, the use of fire and vinegar to soften the rocks, the chief 
battles, and Hannibal’s suicide by poison from his ring after he had 
been betrayed by the king of Antioch. 


Linda in California. Through the kindness of our former mem- 
ber, Mr. Glen Dawson, we have received a playbill of Linda di 
Chamouni, given at the Sacramento Theatre, June 10, 1854, only 
seven years after the American premiére in New York (4. A. J. 
iv, 103). The performance commenced with the drama of Rip Van 
Winkle, starring Mr. Charles Burke, and concluded with the “thrill- 
ing dramatic play” of Linda di Chamouni, Miss S. Edwin taking 
the part of Linda, the Pearl of Chamouni. 
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The First Alpine Opera in America? The New York Public Library 
contains a copy of the opera in three acts by William Dunlap (1766- 
1839) entitled The Archers; or, Mountaineers of Switzerland, pub- 
lished in New York by T. & J. Swords in 1796 and performed by 
the Old American Company. It is a Tell drama, based on a drama- 
tic performance entitled Helvetic Liberty, given in London in the 
summer of 1794. In the American company Mr. Hodgkinson took 
the part of William Tell, while Mr. Cleveland enacted the part of 
Gesler, the scene being the town of Altdorf: 


The apple clean remov’d and boy unhurt. 
Thou hast thy liberty. 


The First American Ascent of the Grépon. Does anyone know 
who made it? The earliest records available are curiously asso- 
ciated with a single surname. The editor has found nothing earlier 
than the traverses of Joseph Cooke Smith (1863-1942), undated 
but probably in the 90s; Oliver Perry-Smith in 1909 (4. J. 25, 
168), and J. Duke Smith (d. 1942) in the same year. 


An Ascent of Mont Blanc Forty Years Ago. Mr. John Vernou 
Bouvier (Columbia, 1886; LL.B., 1888), of New York, who com- 
pleted his ascent of Mont Blanc by climbing the flagpole of the 
edicule, has kindly sent us the following notes: 


Parlous are the perils of moving. Some five years ago my 
duly authenticated certificate of the successful ascent of Mont 
Blanc disappeared, where, or under what circumstances is con- 
jectural. My daughters, upon visiting, with their mother, 
Chamonix some years later saw the original in the Hotel de 
Ville of that delightful mountain hamlet, with a notation thereon 
that my guide has been lost in an avalanche in an attempted 
ascent some four years thereafter. 

On the other hand, my recollection is vivid. I began the 
ascent on August 11, 1904, descended on August 12, my anni- 
versary, at which last mentioned date I had achieved forty years 
of age. Incidentally, the following year (1905) there were 
born girl twins. The connection between the mountain adven- 
ture and the domestic increment is not clear or necessarily im- 
mediate, but this is a factual recital and hence, in passing, is 
recorded. Perhaps it was in the nature of a compensation for 
negotiating at relatively advanced years this not particularly 
dangerous but trés pentble mountain. 

Therefore my Alpine climbing had been practically negli- 
gible and my earlier experience was notably conspicuous by its 
absence. Some years later I essayed, with my son, the Matter- 
horn, but a snow storm of vicious proportions supervened, mak- 
ing the sides bien glissant and our guide wisely determined to 
adventure no further. 
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The fact is, so far as Mont Blanc is concerned, my prepara- 
tion therefor was merely overnight, and I ventured in my ignor- 
ance with guide and porteur blindly on “where Angels fear to 
tread.” The undertaking, however, proved eminently success- 
ful, but in some aspects peculiarly disappointing, inasmuch as 
the entire mountainscape was viewed diminuendo, through, as it 
were, the large end of the telescope, and the surrounding peaks, 
far below us, were suggestive of nothing more picturesque than 
London’s grimy chimney pots. 

A rather amusing, but essentially typical Gallic incident 
followed. It was the custom—if one through the telescope was 
identified from the hotel veranda au summet—to be disting- 
uished by three cannon booms, while if later he appeared in the 
village intact he was honored by three more. 

For a full fifteen minutes there was not an intervening cloud 
between the village and the summit; presumably, therefore, the 
three cannon booms were mine. On descending, I entered 
with guide and porteur Chamonix, to hear the last reverberations 
of the ancient ordinance, and upon the following morning, upon 
paying my bill I promptly noted an item thereof reading: Six 
coups de canon, six francs; verily had I paid for my own glory. 


Mt. Etna. This Sicilian peak is the highest volcano in Europe, 
10,758 ft. The Torre de Filosofo is a Roman structure 1188 ft. 
below the summit, the latter attainable in 7-8 hours from the village 
of Nicolosi. The mountain is 18 miles N.W. of Catania and is sur- 
rounded by a rail ellipse of 90 miles. Thucydides mentions erup- 
tions in the 8th and 5th centuries B.C. The Greeks believe it was 
the mountain with which Zeus crushed the giant Typhon. Hadrian 
ascended it. The Americans, Howard and Van Rensselaer, reached 
the summit (and also of Vesuvius) in 1819, prior to the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


M.P.O. 1314, Edmonton, Alta., Dec. 9, 1943. 


Dear Dr. Thorington: 

I’ve just written to H. E. G. Tyndale, Editor of 4. J., suggest- 
ing that as soon after the war as possible there should be a joint 
Anglo-American Expedition to Mt. Everest. This should, how- 
ever, fulfil two conditions’ 


1. A party not above eight in number. 
2. A party of friends used to climbing together. 


A collection of “experts,” however expert individually, will 
never climb the mountain. The team should train as a team in the 
Alps before embarking for India and give equipment a thorough 
testing. I am all against parochialism and international rivalry 
in mountaineering. The Germans introduced it both to the Alps 
and Himalayas and I hope post-war days will see this spirit dead. 

What could be a better or more worthy fulfilment of our joint 
ideals in this war than that an American and a British mountaineer 
should stand together on the highest point of Earth? 

It was tragic for me that I was unable to attend your Annual 
Dinner. I am hoping to hear from Colonel Head all about it. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK SMYTHE. 


American Alpine Club, 140 E. 46th St., 
New York City, Dec. 29, 1943. 
Dear Mr. Smythe: 

We heartily reciprocate the plans and feeling expressed in your 
letter. The efforts that American mountaineers made on Nanda 
Devi and K2, in addition to the more recent ascent of Mt. McKin- 
ley, will, we hope, justify our acceptance of such an invitation under 
official conditions. During your recent sojourn in Washington you 
have met some of the best of our men and have seen our tested 
— which I am sure in post-war days will be at our dis- 
posal. 

We had a successful meeting in New York, as Colonel Head 
will tell you, and our new President, Mr. John Case (A.C.), is 
admirably fitted to conduct future negotiations in connection with 
expeditionary plans. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. Monroe THORINGTON. 








COMMITTEES OF THE CLUB 


FINANCE 


Joel E. Fisher 
Daniel Underhill 


LrpraRyY 


Helen I. Buck 
Ursula Corning 
Elizabeth Knowlton 


House 


N. W. Spadavecchia 
Elizabeth S. Cowles 


James W. Walsh, Jr. 


Maps 


Walter A. Wood, Jr. 


James W. Walsh, Jr. 
Chairman 


MounTAIN WARFARE 


Robert H. Bates 
Carl Blaurock 
Carlton P. Fuller 
Bradley B. Gilman 
Kenneth A. Henderson 
William P. House 
Richard M. Leonard 
Terris Moore 
Bestor Robinson 
Clark E. Schurman 
H. Bradford Washburn, Jr. 
Walter A. Wood, Jr. 
John C. Case 
Chairman 


Guiwes TRAINING 


Kenneth A. Henderson 
Clark E. Schurman 
Carl A. Blaurock 
Christine R. Orcutt 


CurATOR OF SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
N. W. Spadavecchia 


All communications should be addressed to the Club Rooms. Back 
Numbers of the AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL may be had on application. 
Price of current issue $1.00 per copy. 


Material for publication should reach the Editor not later than October 1. 
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I do hereby give and bequeath to the American Alpine Club, 140 East 


46th Street, New York City 





